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Some Episodes of the Oates Plot.' 


—_—_@e——. 


THOUGH the general history of the famous Popish Plot devised 
by Titus Oates is familiar to all, we shall be far from under- 
standing its true character or rightly appreciating the horrors 
with which it disgraced the annals of this country, unless we 
examine in some detail the fcase of one or other of its indi- 
vidual victims and the kind of evidence upon which his blood 
was shed, for thus alone can we realize the strange infatuation 
which, under the influence of senseless panic, for a season 
dominated the mind of a nation, in its normal mood so justly 
proud of its common sense. 

There is nothing like the Oates Plot to be found on any 
other page of our chronicles. Confining ourselves to what may 
seem most analogous, during the times of persecution we find 
indeed much righteous blood unjustly spilt, but at least the 
victims were condemned for being what they were. The laws 
were iniquitous which made it a capital offence to be a priest, 
or to be reconciled to the Church, but those laws were made by 
acute statesmen and for a definite purpose, namely, the rooting 
of the old religion out of the land, and those who were sent to 
the gallows, though their sentence was unjust, the imputed 
crime being no offence at all, were not convicted in the teeth 
of evidence as to a plain matter of fact. 

In the days of the Popish Plot there was no question as 
to the iniquity of the imputed crime, but only as to whether it 
had in fact been committed. The accused, it was said, had 
conspired to kill the King, to massacre all their fellow-country- 
men who were not members of their own Church, to subvert the 
constitution and destroy the liberties of England. If they had 
really done so, no punishment could be too bad for them: but 
that they had done it no evidence was forthcoming but a pre- 
posterous story, rambling, incoherent, and self-contradictory, 

1 A Paper read before the Newman SocietyJat Oxford. 
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told by a small band of men, absolutely without character, or 
any credentials to support their testimony, manifestly trading 
on the credulity of the public, and producing fresh editions of 
their portentous accusation, quite inconsistent with their previous 
tale, according as the jaded palate of the excited people seemed 
to require a new stimulus. 

Yet upon such evidence as this blood was shed in torrents ; 
an accusation of being concerned in the Plot was equivalent to 
a sentence of death; the witnesses, on whose sole word the 
whole fabric rested, became the idols of the people, so much so 
that he upon whom they looked askance was in danger of his 
life. Roger North tells us! of the leader of them all: “Who- 
ever he pointed at was taken up and committed ; so that many 
People got out of his Way, as from a Blast ; the very Breath of 
him was pestilential, and, if it brought not Imprisonment, or 
Death, over such on whom it fell, it surely poisoned Reputation, 
and left good Protestants arrant Papists, and something worse 
than that, in Danger of being put in the Plot as Traitors.” 
Finally, the “Proceedings of Parliament” (Zaesday, March 25, 
1679), record as follows: “Resolved, wemine contradicente, by 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in Parliament 
assembled, That they do declare that they are fully satisfied, 
by the Proofs they have heard, there now is, and for divers 
years last past hath been, a horrid and treasonable Plot and 
Conspiracy, carried on by those of the Popish Religion, for 
murthering of his Majesties Sacred Person, and for subverting 
the Protestant Religion, and thé ancient and established Govern- 
ment of this Kingdom.” 

In an attempt to realize this strange and repulsive story, we 
must begin, though his history is well known, with some account 
of the prime mover of the whole—Titus Oates. The son of a 
fanatical Anabaptist preacher, whom at one time he assisted in 
his ministry, he soon joined the Church of England, and, having 
taken orders, obtained a chaplaincy from the Duke of Norfolk. 
Gross immorality on his part having brought about his dis- 
missal, he obtained another chaplaincy, on board of a man-of- 
war, which was terminated on a like account. He was likewise 
accused of Socinianism, and of scoffing, in private conversation, 
at the Christian religion, and was once presented for perjury. 
All hope of employment in the Church of England being now 
gone, he announced himself as a convert to Catholicism, and 


1 Examen (1740), p. 205. 
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contrived to gain admission to the Jesuit College at Valladolid. 
Though promptly expelled from this for causes similar to those 
already mentioned, he somehow contrived to impose upon 
Father Whitbread, Provincial of the English Jesuits, by whom 
he was sent to the well-known College of St. Omers, to prepare 
himself for the priesthood, which he declared to be the object 
of his desires. Though now a man of near thirty years, he - 
followed the classes of the boys—with whom it does not appear 
to have been very unusual for men of full age to be thus 
associated—being however allowed on account of his age to 
sit at a table by himself in the refectory, between the masters 





and scholars (“for he pretended,” says one of his school-fellows 
(Conway), “being a man in years, he could not diet as the rest 
of the young students did”), a position to which subsequent 
events gave some importance. 

He was evidently no favourite with his youthful comrades, 
several of whom, as will be seen, had afterwards to give 
evidence concerning him in the courts of law, and their story 
supplies us with some interesting particulars as to school-life in 
these days, and abundant evidence that, whatever else may have 
altered, boy nature was the same then as now. We learn that 
he was known at St.Omers by the name of “Sampson Lucy,”?! 
but was also called “ Titus Ambrosius,” “and by twenty other 
names,” making himself in various ways one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the house, as we are told by the witnesses 
from amongst his school-fellows, who subsequently appeared in 
the courts to give evidence, either in 1679, when he appeared in 
the witness-box, or in 1685, when he stood in the dock, charged 
with perjury. 

“Tt was impossible,” says one,? “he should be absent and 
not missed, he sitting at a distinct table by himself, and his 
conversation being so remarkable for a great many ridiculous 
actions and a great many pretty jests that he used, so that he 
was like a silly person, as I may call him, that used to make 
sport, and nobody could be missed as soon ashe. And I saw 
a little boy in the College beat him up and down with a fox’s 
tail. Indeed, all his actions were very remarkable: I saw him 
very much abusive to persons that lived with him in the 
College: and Mr. Oates could not be a person of this note, but 


1 It being illegal to frequent the seminaries beyond the seas, aliases were 
frequently adopted by the students, in order to baffle the Government spies. 
2 A, Turburvile, Codbett’s State Trials (Edit. 1811), x. 1131. 
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all the world must take notice of him, and all that knew him 
must miss him, if he were away.” 

“In general,” says another,! “his conversation and canting 
storics after dinner and supper, and times of recreation, made 
him so remarkable, that nobody could miss him all the time he 
was there. . . . He was so remarkable by his stories and 
ridiculous actions, and falling out with every one of the College, 
that if he had been absent we must needs have missed him.” 

“ He was very absurd,” says a third,? “and always quarrelling 
with the students.” Another feature that made him remarkable 
was the peculiar tone of voice in which he spoke. “ He had,” 
says Lord Gerrard of Broley,? “a peculiar cant in his tone, 
which all men may know, who ever conversed with him.” 

The natural result of all this was that the boys found 
characteristic methods of manifesting their dislike. Thus we 
hear of their low opinion of his abilities. If he was in the 
highest class, Rhetoric, this was not, one of them assures the 
Judge, on account of his attainments: “ My lord, he went there 
by reason of his age, and upon no other account; he might 
have gone elsewhere with us who were of a lower form, for any 
great store of learning he had.”* “I remember,” says another,* 
“that he proposed a question to the physician about himself in 
Latin, and spoke a solecism, which was this—he said, Sz placet 
Dominatio vestra.” 

The hostility of his companions, it is needlesss to say, 
assumed more vigorous forms than such criticism. Thus we 
hear of one of them, Watson by name, having a quarrel with 
him and beating him.6 On another occasion, finding two of 
them amusing themselves by throwing stones at each other’s 
shins, he interfered and threatened to tell the Rector. One 
of them, called Howard,’ “was hasty with him and spoke 
angrily to him, and said if 4e would not be quiet, he would 
beat him; but Mr. Oates persisting, and daring of him, says 
he, ‘What, do you dare me?’ and comes up to him, and throws 
up Mr. Oates his heels. With that Mr. Oates looked very 
fretfully upon him, and withdrew himself into the Infirmary, 
as we thought to speak to the Rector.’$ Another of the 
witnesses relates the following anecdote: “I remember him 


1 Doddington, Jbid, 1120. 2 Price, Jézd. 1119. 3 bid, 1124 
* Thornton, /d/d. 1109. 5 Smith, /é¢d. 1117. 
6 Jbid. 1119. 7 Vere Haggerstone. 


8 Evidence of Thomas Billing, /é¢d. vii. 370. 
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to be there [at St.Omers] on the Thursday in Mid-Lent; the 
scholars in the College had a peculiar recreation, which they 
call, ‘Sawing of the witch,! and Mr. Oates was among them; 
and I was one of them that broke a pan about his head for 
recreation.”? 

The inquisitive interest of the boys was particularly excited 
by the apocryphal Doctor’s degree which Oates declared he 
had received at Salamanca. “Were you at St.Omers in the 
year 1678, with Mr. Oates?” asked the Chief Justice of one of 
them in 1685.3 “Yes, I was, my lord,” replied the witness, 
“T had the honour to be of the same bench with the Doctor of 
Salamanca.” 

After about seven months of residence, his conduct once 
again brought upon him a sentence of expulsion, with which 
by this time he must have been familiar, and coming to 
England he immediately embarked on his great adventure, the 
publication of the Popish Plot. The indications given above 
as to the kind of man he was, may well make it appear an 
absolute mystery how he contrived to effect what he did. But 
in order to realize to the full the wondrous blindness which 
seized upon the people, we must recall something more about 
himself, and a good deal about his history. 

For a compendious view of both, we shall hardly find a 
better sketch than that of Sir Walter Scott, whose fictions 
embody far more of the truth of history than we can find in 
some professed historians. He writes thus : 4 


This singular man, who... had been able to cram down the 
public throat such a mass of absurdity as his evidence amounts to, 
had no other talent for imposture than an impudence which set 
conviction and shame alike at defiance. A man of sense or reflection, 
by trying to give his plot an appearance of more probability, would 
most likely have failed, as wise men often do in addressing the 
multitude from not daring to calculate upon the prodigious extent 
of their credulity, especially where the figments presented to them 
involve the fearful and the terrible. 

Oates was by nature choleric; and the credit he had acquired 
made him insolent and conceited. Even his exterior was portentous. 


1 This is a Spanish custom. The figure of an old woman, representing Lent, 
is carried about at this time, and then sawn in two. The Province of Artois 
belonged to Spain when St. Omers College was first established there (1592). 

2 William Conway, Jbid. x. 1110. 

3 Haggerstone, /é¢d. 1112. This was the same boy of whom we have heard under 
the name of Howard, under which he went at school. 

4 Peveril of the Peak, c. 41. 
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A fleece of white periwig showed a most uncouth visage of great 
length, having the mouth, as the organ by use of which he was to 
rise to eminence, placed in the very centre of his countenance, and 
exhibiting to the astonished spectator as much chin below as there was 
nose and brow above the aperture. His pronunciation, too, was 
after a conceited fashion of his own, in which he accented the vowels in 
a manner altogether peculiar to himself. 


Macaulay calls his story, “a hideous romance, resembling 
rather the dreams of a sick man than any transaction that ever 
took place in the real world ;”! and as to his person, describes 
“his short neck, his legs uneven—the vulgar said—as those of 
a badger, his forehead low as that of a baboon, his purple 
cheeks, and his monstrous length of chin.”? Contemporary 
writers supply materials in abundance for such descriptions. 
Thus we read in Roger North’s Examen: “He was a low 
Man, of an ill Cut, very short Neck; and his Visage and 
Features: were most particular. His Mouth was the Centre of 
his Face; and a Compass there would sweep his Nose, Fore- 
head and Chin within the Perimeter. Cave guos Deus tipse 
notavit. In a Word, he was a most consummate Cheat, 
Blasphemer, vicious, perjured, impudent and sawcy, foul- 
mouth’d Wretch; and were it not for the Truth of History, 
and the great Emotions in the Public he was the Cause of, not 
fit to be remembered.” 

Still more picturesque is the broadside entitled A Hue and 
Cry after Dr. T.O., published when the first signs appeared 
of a decline of his popularity. , 

O Yes! O Yes! O Yes! 

If there be any Man, Woman, or Child in City, Town, or Countrey, 
that can tell Tale or Tidings of a Sa/amanca Doctor, stolen, strayed, 
banish’d, or kidnapp’d out of VActehall on Tuesday last. His marks 
are as followeth: The off Leg behind something shorter than the 
other, and cloven Foot on the nether side; His Face Rain-bow 
colour, and the rest of his Body black: Two slouching Ears, ready 
to be cropp’d the next Spring, if they do not drop off before; His 
Mouth is in the middle of his Face, exactly between the upper part 
of his Forehead and the lower part of his Chin; he hath a short Neck, 
which makes him defie the Pillory; A thin Chin, and somewhat sharp, 
bending up almost to his Nose; He hath few or no Teeth on the 
upper Jaw, but bites with his Zozgue ; his voice somewhat resembles 
that of the Guinney-Pigs ; His Habit is covered with a black Gown 


1 History (Edit. 1858), p. 234. 2 Jbid. p. 484. 
ao 59), Pp» 23 I 
3 P, 225, Edit. 1740. 
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which was made at Sa/amanca and Oxford both at once, because he 
took his degrees at both places at one time; His eyes are very small 
and sunk.! 


Dryden's lines are also well known: 


Yet Corah, thou shalt from oblivion pass ; 
Erect thyself, thou monumental brass, 
High as the serpent of thy metal made, 
While nations stand secure beneath thy shade. 


Sunk were his eyes, his voice was harsh and loud, 
Sure signs he neither cholerick was, nor proud : 
His long chin proved his wit ; his saintly grace 

A church vermilion, and a Moses’ face. 

His memory, miraculously great, 

Could plots, exceeding man’s belief, repeat ; 
Which therefore could not be accounted lies, 

For human wit could never such devise. 

Some future truths are mingled in his book ; 

But where the witness failed, the prophet spoke : 
Some things like visionary flight appear ; 

The spirit caught him up, the Lord knows where ; 
And gave him his rabbinical degree, 

Unknown to foreign university.” 

Respecting the preposterous tale he told, as we are about 
to examine one of its items, it will at present be sufficient to 
observe, that beyond its inherent absurdity it violently con- 
tradicted itself. In his first version of it he swore that he had 
told all he knew. Afterwards, encouraged by success, and 
finding that the public required a fresh excitement, he recollected 
that Coleman, the Duke of York’s secretary, and Sir George 
Wakeman, the King’s physician, were in the conspiracy, the 
latter having undertaken to poison His Majesty; and he excused 
his former forgetfulness of this remarkable fact on the ground 
that he had been very tired, not having slept for two nights. 
Later still, he remembered that he had overheard the Queen 
express her determination to join in the plot for killing the 
King. “He had,” says Macaulay, “the portentous impudence 
to affirm, among other things, that he had once stood behind 
a door which was ajar, and had there overheard the Queen 
declare that she had resolved to give her consent to the assassina- 
tion of her husband.” “Sucha man’s testimony,” says Evelyn 
in his Diary, “ought not to be taken against the life of a dog.” 


1 4 Huz and Cry after Dr. T. 0. London: Printed for Alex. Banks, 1681. 
2 Absalom and Achitophel, Part I. 3 History, p. 239. 
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Yet, as Macaulay again tells us, “the vulgar believed, and the 
highest magistrates pretended to believe, even such fictions as 
these.” With his confederate Bedloe, he swore, as Burnet tells 
us, that Grove and Pickering had undertaken to kill the King, 
at Windsor, the former for a reward of £1,500, the latter 
preferring 30,000 Masses: that they attempted it three several 
times with a pistol: once the flint was loose: at another time 
there was no powder in the pan: and the third time the pistol 
was charged only with bullets. “This,” adds Burnet,! “was 
strange stuff. But all was imputed to a special providence 
of God: and the whole evidence was believed. So they were 
convicted, condemned, and executed. But they denied to the 
last every particular that was sworn against them.” 

The case of these victims, though typical, is of course by no 
means singular. Blood was shed like water on the strength of 
assertions such as these, and a series of judicial murders were 
committed which, in the words of Lord Campbell,? “are more 
disgraceful to England than the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
is to France.” 

The panic created amongst the body of the people would 
have been laughable had not its consequences been so horrible. 
The militia was called out for the defence of the country against 
a purely imaginary enemy. Not content with this, individual 
citizens prepared themselves to sell their lives dearly should 
they be suddenly attacked. Here again, Sir Walter Scott, with 
his quick eye for the ludicrous, has picked out from the stores 
of his wide reading some of the more ridiculous instances of 
such precautions. “Sundry good Protestants,” he tells us,* “who 
thought so highly of themselves as to suppose they were worthy 
to be distinguished as objects of Catholic cruelty, had taken to 
defensive arms on the occasion. But it was quickly found that 
a breast-plate and back-plate of proof, fastened together with 
iron clasps, was no convenient enclosure fora man who meant 
to eat venison and custard ; and that a buff-coat or shirt of mail 
was scarcely more accommodating to the exertions necessary 
on such active occasions ; excoriations were complained of by 
many, who, not belonging to the artillery company or the trained 
bands, had no experience in bearing defensive armour. To 
obviate these objections, and, at the same time, to secure the 


1 History of his own Times (original edition), pp. 443, 444. 
2 Lives of the Chief Justices, Edit. 1849. 
® Peveril of the Peak, c. 32. 
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persons of all true Protestant citizens against open force or 
privy assassinations on the part of the Papists, some ingenious 
artist, belonging, we may presume, to the Worshipful Mercers’ 
Company, had contrived a species of armour, called silk armour, 
being composed of a doublet and breeches of quilted silk, so 
closely stitched, and of such thickness, as to be proof against 
either bullet or steel.” Roger North gives an amusing des- 
cription of this panoply, “in which,” he says, “any man dressed 
up was as safe as in a house; for it was impossible any one 
should go to strike him for laughing, so ridiculous was the figure, 
as they say, of hogs in armour.” “For purposes of Attack,” as 
the same author tells us, “they had recommended to them 
a certain pocket Weapon, which, for its Design and efficacy, had 
the honour to be called a Protestant Flail. The handle resembled 
a farrier’s Blood-stick, and the Fall was joined to the End by a 
strong nervous Ligature, that in its Swing fell short of the Hand, 
and was much of “gnum vite, or rather as the Poet termed it, 
mortis.”1 The advantage of this weapon was that it could 
easily be secreted under the clothes. There was, however, 
a serious disadvantage to balance this; a flail is of all instru- 
ments the most difficult to handle properly, and it was soon 
found by sad experience that though the arm of the weapon fell 
short of the hand, it was not always so for the head of him who 
brandished it, so many persons contriving to inflict painful 
injuries upon themselves as to suggest the idea that the invention 
of these flails was not the least malign stroke of genius on the 
part of the murderous Papists. 

Oates and Bedloe were speedily transformed into popular 
heroes, and, as we have seen, for a time their influence was 
unbounded. An interesting illustration of the place they 
occupied in the public mind, is afforded by an anonymous 
elegy on the death of the latter worthy, in 1680.2 The writer, 
after some platitudes about the uncertainty of human felicity, 
thus continues : 


The truth of which, Great Captain Bed/oe’s Fate 
Confirms more than a thousand instances of late. 
He who through various ways hath boldly ran, 
Boggled at nothing cou’d be done by Man: 

At first misguided by his Popish Zeal, 

To serve His Holiness in any ill: 


1 Examen, p. 173. 
2 4n Elegy on the unfortunate Death of Captain William Bedloe, 1680. 
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On which the Jesuits put a Gloss of good, 
And whose Perniciousness wan't understood. 
How eager was his bold endeavour still, 

By any means the Protestants to kill? 

Until at last, being by Heav’n inspired, 

He wisely from his former ills retir’d, 

And as a second Saz/ he fiercely strove, 

As once his Hate, to manifest his Love 
To’s Native Country and Religion too, 
Which former Mists would never let him do, 
And when Converted, All that e’re he knew, 
He boldly told, and nought but what was true. 


Dear Dr. Oates, I must Digression make, 
And beg you would in this great Loss partake. 
You've lost a Friend that much did value you, 
Because, like him, all you have said is true.} 

The only man in the kingdom, in fact, who appears to have 
kept his head, was the King, Charles I], having wit enough to 
appreciate the egregious absurdity of the whole concern. Sir 
Walter Scott makes the merry monarch complain, “I can scarce 
escape suspicion of the Plot myself, though the principal object 
of it is to take away my own life. . . . The nation is in a scarlet 
fever for fear of the poor Catholics, who are not two men to 
five hundred, and the public mind is so harassed with new 
notions of conspiracy, and fresh horrors every day, that people 
have as little real sense of what is just or unjust, as men who 
talk in their sleep of what is sense or nonsense.” 

But in one all-important quarter, where sense and sobriety 
might have been looked for to check the popular excitement, it 
was conspicuously absent, namely, on the judicial bench; and 
no view of the history of the Plot can pretend to any com- 
pleteness, which does not include a picture of Chief Justice 
Scroggs, who took so great a part in the transactions connected 
with it. Concerning him also we find valuable information 
given in compendious form by Sir Walter Scott, who, speaking 
of him at a later period, writes thus : 

A calm, dignified, judicial demeanour, was at no time the charac- 
teristic of his official conduct. He always ranted and roared either on 
the one side or the other. At the first trials for the Plot, when the 
whole stream of popularity ran against the accused, no one had been so 
loud as Scroggs: to attempt to impeach the character of Oates or 


1 y.16. Ina more flippant strain, Richard Duke sang of the same event, 


Sad fate ! our valiant Captain Bedloe, 
In earth's cold bed, lies with his head low. 
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Bedlowe, or any other leading witnesses, he treated as a crime more 
heinous than it would have been to blaspheme the Gospel on which 
they had been sworn: it was a s‘ifling of the Plot, or discrediting of the 
King’s witnesses, a crime not greatly, if at all, short of high treason 
against the King himself. 

But, of late, a new light had begun to glimmer upon the under- 
standing of this interpreter of the laws. Sagacious in the signs of the 
times, he began to see that the tide was turning ; and that Court favour 
at least, and probably popular opinion also, were likely, in a short time, 
to declare against the witnesses, and in favour of the accused. 


To the same effect speaks Roger North :} 


The Lord Chief Justice took in with the Tide, and ranted for the 
Plot, hewing down Popery, as Scanderberg hewed the Turk. He was 
a Man that lay too open; his Course of Life was scandalous, and 
his Discourse violent and intemperate. His Talent was Wit, and he 
was Master of Sagacity and Boldness enough; for the setting off of 
which his Person was large, and his Visage broad. He had a fluent 
Expression, and many good Turns of Thought and Language. But 
he could not avoid Extremities ; if he did ill, it was extremely so, and 
if well, in Extreme also. In the Plot, he was violent to Insanity ; and 
then, receiving Intelligence of a truer Interest at Court, he was con- 
verted, and became, all at once, no less violent the other Way ; which 
made the Plot-Drivers and Witnesses hate him. 


Of this there is no lack of evidence. As soon as he turned 
upon them, the eyes of Oates and Bedloe were at once opened 
to his manifold iniquities, of which they had seen nothing while 
he favoured them. They proceeded accordingly to present 
sundry Articles of High Crimes and Misdemeanours to Parlia- 
ment, against him :* the sixth and thirteenth of which run thus 
respectively. 


VI. That the Lord Chief Justice is very much addicted to swear- 
ing and cursing in his common discourse ; and to drink to excess, to 
the great disparagement of the dignity and gravity of his said place. 

XIII. That the said Lord Chief Justice, contrary to the dignity of 
his place, did make merchandize of the trials of certain priests to be 
tried in Staffordshire, and took twenty guineas in earnest; then sold 
the said trials to other persons, refusing to return the said twenty 
guineas to those from whom he had received them. And furthermore, 
before the trial of Sir George Wakeman; he the said Lord Chief 
Justice did bargain with two booksellers for one hundred and fifty 
guineas, for them to print the trials; and in case they would not lay 
down the money before he went into the court, he would not go into 


1 Examen, pp. 206 and 567. 2 Cobbett’s State Trials, viii. 163, &c. 
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the court, but would go into the country: and if the said trial by 
reason of its length could not be finished in one day, he would have 
one hundred guineas more, or to that very effect. 


Their partisans in Parliament followed with Articles of 
Impeachment against the Lord Chief Justice, amongst which 
we find, 


VIII. Whereas the said Sir William Scroggs, being advanced to be 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, ought, by a sober, grave 
and virtuous conversation, to have given a good example to the King’s 
liege people, and to demean himself answerable to the dignity of so 
eminent a station; yet he the said Sir William Scroggs, on the con- 
trary, by his frequent and notorious excuses and debaucheries, and by 
profane and atheistical discourses, doth daily affront Almighty God, 
dishonour his majesty, give countenance and encouragement to all 
manner of vice and wickedness, and bring the highest scandal on the 
public justice of the kingdom. 


Burnet? bears similar testimony: “His life had been 
indecently scandalous. It was a melancholy thing to see 
so bad, so ignorant, and so poor a man raised up to that 
great post. Yet he, now seeing how the stream ran, went into 
it with so much zeal and heartiness that he was become the 
favourite of the people.” 

How great was the popularity he thus obtained is shown by 
many contemporary documents. Amongst these is a fervid 
panegyric in Latin verse, of which the following samples may 
suffice :3 


Gratus utrisque Foris, nullamque invisus ob umbram, 
Invidice superas spicula mente tua. 


Tolle caput bene constructum, Dignissime Judex, 
Ausa Malignantum perdere Numen adest. 

Sic Catuli rabiem solitus fraenare Molossus 
Anglicus, externi, respiciendo feram. 


Which may be rendered, in the fashion of that period, 


To Equity propitious and to Law, 

Thy character unblemished by a flaw, 
The shafts that malice to assail thee bent 
Against a soul like thine are impotent. 


1 Cobbett’s State Trials, viii. 197, &c. 

2 History of his own Times, ii. 69. 

% Colendissimo Viro Gulielmo Scroggs, Militi, et de Banco Regis Capitali Justi- 
ciario. Prolusio Laudativa. Londini (21 Maii), 1680. 
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Oh, Judge, whom doth supremest worth invest, 
Thy front upraise, with comeliness impressed. 
Here is the power supernal shall undo 
Audacious treasons of the hostile crew. 

E’en so doth mastiff of our English land 

The fury of a foreign cur withstand : 

He fixes but his eye upon the brute,— 

The puny creature trembles and is mute. 


Even at the end of his life, when, after being removed from 
his office in disgrace, he had lived in the country solitary and 
morose, the gentry turning their backs upon him, and the 
common people dreading to meet him after dark, as being in 
league with the evil one, a bard was found to sing his elegy. 


The Law’s great Oracle in him is set, 
Center'd in him both Law and Reason met. 
Precedents justly pois’d had still due place, 
And due Proportion rul’d in every Case. 


Retir'd from business, still his mind was bent 
T’ improve the Talent his Creator lent, 

And make it plain appear, in each Degree, 
He was the Pattern of Humility. 

This did not, however, represent the final verdict of the 
nation at large. As Lord Campbell tells us:* “He is looked 
to with more loathing, if not with more indignation, than 
Jeffreys, for in his abominable cruelties he was the sordid tool 
of others. . . . He left no descendants; and he must either 
have been the last of his race, or his collateral relations, 
ashamed of their connection with him, had changed their name 
—for since his death there has been no Scroggs in Great 
Britain or Ireland. The word was long used by nurses to 
frighten children; and as long as our history is studied, or our 
language spoken or read, it will call up the image of a base and 
bloody-minded villain.” 

Such was the man upon whom principally depended the 
fate of those for whom Oates chose to spread his mendacious 
snares. In his first period, with which we have chiefly to deal, 
the Chief Justice made no pretence of impartiality, but con- 
ducted himself as the leading counsel for the prosecution. Lord 
Campbell quotes one instance of his style of summing up. 


1 Elegy in commemoration of the Right Worshipful Sir William Scroggs, &e., 
1683. 
3 Lives of the Lord Chief Justices, ii. 
* In the trial of Bromwich. 
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He first “ran himself out of breath by the violence with which 
he declaimed against the Pope and the Jesuits.” Then he went 
on to charge the jury thus: “Gentlemen of the Jury, I leave it 
upon your consciences whether you will let priests escape, who 
are the very pests of Church and State; you had better be rid 
of one priest than three felons ; so, Gentlemen, I leave it to you.” 

I must here make something of a digression to say a word 
on the subject of the still more unpopular character with whom 
the name of Scroggs has been coupled by Lord Campbell. 
That Jeffreys was a monster of iniquity I am not going to 
deny, but I cannot help asking myself the question whether he 
was certainly so black as he has been painted. He had the 
misfortune to be on the losing side, and of having his history 
written chiefly by his enemies, and it may be that he has, at 
least to some extent, fared like the lion in the fable at the hands 
of man. This doubt is suggested by the subject with which 
I am &t present engaged. Oates was destined to make his 
acquaintance in court, as well as that of Scroggs, but he 
appeared before Jeffreys not as a witness, but as the accused, 
to stand his trial for wilful and corrupt perjury. He was con- 
demned, and we are commonly informed that the attitude of 
the judges on the bench, for Jeffreys was not alone, left him from 
the beginning no hope of vindicating himself. “ Jeffreys began,” 
says Lord Campbell,! “with the trial for perjury of Titus Oates 
—whose veracity he had often maintained, but with whom he 
had a personal quarrel, and whom he now held up to repro- 
bation—depriving him of all chance of acquittal.” 

Still more emphatic, according to his wont, is Lord Macaulay. 
Speaking of the same trial, he said :* “ The judges browbeat and 
reviled the prisoner with an intemperance, which, even in the 
most atrocious cases, ill became the judicial character. He 
betrayed, however, no sign of fear or shame, and faced the 
storm of invective, which burst upon him from bar, bench, and 
witness-box, with the insolence of despair.” 

Those who will take the trouble to read the report of Oates’ 
trials,? will probably be at a loss to discover whence come the 
materials for this description. Jeffreys appears to have been 
willing to give the prisoner every advantage possible, and even 
to have strained the laws of evidence in his favour. As to a 
storm of invective from the witness-box, on the few occasions 

1 Lives of the Chancellors, iii. 539 (Edit. 1848). 
2 History, i. 484. 3 State Trials, ut sup. x. 1979—1}330. 
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when a witness allowed himself to be carried away by his 
feelings, and said something sharp, the Chief Justice promptly 
rebuked him.? 

It is true that as the case proceeded, irritated by the 
persistent misconduct of the prisoner, who, having no defence 
whatever to make, interposed without ceasing the most vexatious 
interruptions, endeavouring to insult and incriminate the wit- 
nesses, Jeffreys adopted a stern tone towards him, and even 
threatened to have him removed if he would not behave himself 
and obey the ruling of the court. This however is certain, that 
at all stages of the trial his conduct was a model of propriety, 
when compared with that of Scroggs, when the latter had before 
him, not a perjured criminal stained with innocent blood, but the 
harmless victims of his falsehoods. Yet, strange to say, of the 
conduct of Scroggs, Macaulay says not a word, and so far as 


5D”) 
we depend upon his authority, we are led to believe that, even 
in those bad days, the behaviour of Jeffreys was conspicuously 
outrageous. Nay, the same historian’s sense of justice would 
appear to be more offended by the whippings and pilloryings 


1 ¢.¢.: Oates. Pray ask him what countyman he is ? 

Haggerstone. Y am a Northumberland-man; my father is Sir Thomas Hagger- 
stone, a man better known than your father, Dr. Oates. 

L.C.J. Nay, nay, do not be in a passion, man. 

As a rule the witnesses treated Oates with contemptuous civility ; thus: 

Oates. Pray ask him, by what name he went at St. Omers ? 

Arundel, I believe you know that as well as I, Dr. Oates. 

L.C.7. You must answer his question. 

Arundel, I went by the name of Spencer, my lord. 

Oates. I do remember him, my lord, to have been there. 

Arundel, Sir, your humble servant. 

The witness who came nearest to assailing him with invective, was one called 
by Oates himself, the Earl of Huntingdon. This nobleman had formerly believed 
the evidence for the Plot, and on the strength of it had voted in the House for the 
conviction of Lord Stafford. Now, however, being asked by the prisoner whether 
this were not so, he replied: ‘‘I do believe Mr. Oates’ discovery found a good 
reception in the House of Lords, but it was grounded upon the opinion, that what 
he said was true, and that he was an honest man, for so the House then accounted 





him to be, and upon this it was that their Lordships gave credit to his testimony. 
3ut since that time, it being apparent there were so many and great contradictions, 
falsities, and perjuries, in his evidence, upon which so much innocent blood hath 
been shed, I believe a great many persons who were concerned in the trials of 
those unfortunate men, are heartily afflicted and sorry for their share in it. And I do 
believe the House of Peers have altered their opinion, as to this man’s credit, and 
look upon his evidence, as I do, to be very false.” 

The manner in which Oates faced this denunciation was eminently characteristic. 
‘*My lord,” he said, ‘‘I called you to answer my question, as to somewhat what is 
past, and not to give your judgment how you are inclined to believe now.” 

The fact that his story had formerly been accepted, and the hostile witnesses 


discredited, was the one defence which he persistently urged. 
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awarded to Oates, than by the traitor’s death, with all its 
accompanying barbarities, which was the lot of the Papists he 
accused. 

The model whom Scroggs most closely followed in his 
judicial procedure was undoubtedly Dogbery; and like that 
intelligent functionary he began by virtually assuring the 
accused—“ Masters, it is proved already that you are little 
better than false knaves ; and it will go near to be thought so 
shortly ;” and from the outset of the trial he clearly assumed 
their guilt. Of this we have an excellent example in the case 
of those who were tried for the alleged “consult” in London, 
wherein the murder of the King had been arranged, a case 
which after this long preamble we may now consider. 

One of the chief items of the Plot to which Oates swore, 
was that a large body of Jesuits had met in London, on 
the 24th of April, at the White Horse Tavern in the Strand, 
and had occupied that and several days following, in devising 
a method of killing Charles IT. 

The transaction is thus described by Oates himself, in his 
official narrative :1 


Item 28. That . . . on April 24, 1678, Sty/o Novo, Father Warren, 
Rector of Leige, Sir Thomas Preston, Baronet, Father Marsh, Rector 
of Ghent, Father Williams, Rector of Walton, . . . and others to the 
number of 50 Jesuits, met at the White Horse Tavern in the Strand, 
where they plotted their designs for the Society, . . . at which Consult 
thus held in the month of May (sic), the deponent was present to 
attend the consulters, and delivered their concerns from Company to 
Company ; and then, a little after, they left the White Horse Tavern, 
and divided themselves into several Clubs or Companies. Some met 
at Mrs. Sanders’ house in Wild Street; others at Mrs. Fenwick’s, at 
Ayre’s House in Drury Lane; others at Mr. Ireland’s in Russel Street 
near Covent Garden, and in other places; all of which, though in 
several Companies, 5 or 6 in a Company, did contrive the death of 
the King: in order to which there were papers sent from Company 
to Company, which the deponent carried, containing the opinions of 
the timeing their business, and the manner how it was to be done. 


It may here be remarked in passing that the Doctor has 
got into a great mess with his own dates. He speaks of this 
famous Consult as taking place on April 24, V.S., and then 
again as being May. In truth the alleged date was April 24, 


1 4 True Narrative of the Horrid Plot, &c. By Titus Otes, D.D. London, 1679. 
With the Author’s ¢mprimatur. 
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O.S., corresponding to May 4, V.S.; while April 24 of the 
New would have been April 14 of the Old. 

The whole story was wild and incoherent in the extremest 
degree. As Roger North pithily remarks, “A fearful Stir, 
indeed, there was about this same King-Killing Job. Many 
Ways set on Foot at once; Dagger, Pistol, Gun, Poison, and 
Ruffians, resident at Wzxdsor, to observe Conjunctures. 
Ravilliac was a rare Fellow, who did as much or more than this, 
with no Splutter at all.” According to Oates, after their first 
meeting, the conspirators resolved themselves into a number of 
small groups, in different lodgings, and the paper containing 
the resolutions finally adopted was sent for signature from 
one of these groups to another, by the hands of him, Titus Oates, 
himself. That is to say, as Judge Jeffreys afterwards put it, 
summing up the case, “Can any man believe that fifty persons 
should meet together in a tavern in London, and should come 
to a resolution to kill the King, and subvert the government, 
and alter the religion; and that this resolution being drawn 
up in the tavern (for so he swears it was), they should sever 
themselves into lesser clubs and companies, and take care that 
none should sign when they were all together and among them- 
selves, but must have it carried up and down from one man's 
chamber to another, and find no body to trust with this affair, 
that, if discovered, must subject them to present destruction, 
and ruin their whole party, but only Mr. Oates, who was none 
of their own order, nor does appear to be of such credit amongst 
them? Can you believe any men should be so void of sense 
and reason, that of fifty together, and those reputed as subtle 
as any sort of men whatsoever, there should not be one man 
of common understanding, that should take care for a more 
rational management of so great and hazardous an undertak- 
ing?”? And elsewhere he further developes the character of 
this supposed confidential agent, as described by his former 
companions: “Mr. Oates was, it seems, the buffoon to the 
Society, or, as I may call him, the jack-pudding to the College, 
that used to make them sport, and was guilty of so many 
ridiculous things, that they could not but put particular remarks 
upon him.” 

But apart from this antecedent improbability, two facts were 
abundantly proved, which were absolutely fatal to the story. 
In the first place, no Jesuits had met at the White Horse Tavern 

1 Examen, p. 160. 2 State Trials, x, 1221. 3 Tic, 1219. 
VOL, LXXXI. GG 
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on the 24th of April; in the second, Oates at that date was not 
in London, but at St. Omers. To prove this all-important a/idz, 
twelve witnesses were brought from the College, six boys and 
six servants, who gave the most explicit testimony that they 
had themselves seen him across the seas, at the very time when 
he swore he was in London running about with the resolution 
for signature. It was, indeed, abundantly proved that he had 
been continuously at the College, from November, 1677, till 
about the middle of June, 1678. 

The facts of the case are vigorously summed up by Thomas 
Ward, in his Cantoes on the Reformation, the Catholic Hudibras. 


I did, Swears Otes, fly once between 
St. Omers and the Strand unseen, 
And with strong Pinions cut the Welkin, 
As swiftly as a Norway-Falcon ; 
Till O’er the Whzte-Horse in the Strand, 
On hovering wing I made my stand, 
: And prying O’er the Roof of House, 
As Sparrow-Hawke for Titty-Mouse, 
I spy’d a little Chink between 
Too Tyles that had ill joyned been, 
At which I closed my wings and Fell 
As Lucifer did once to eld, 
And darting full-but at the hole, 
Past through the Cranny in the Wall. 
And taking thro’ the Rooms my round, 
All filled with Jesuits I found, 
For there in deep Consult they met, 
About the Managing the Plot. 
I minded everything they did, 
And went their errands when they bid, 
For their Debates were sent by me, 
From Company to Company. 
Though thus Officious, yet none saw me, 
Nor not a Man of them did kno’ me, 
Nor know they that themselves were there 
Nor did they to the /#7 appear. 
And what is stranger yet, not one 
Knew at SZ. Omers they were gone 
For there they still their Places bore, 
And Acted as they did before. 
The self same time #zy shape they saw, 


1 A good deal of trouble was occasioned by the difference of style in England and 
France. The 24th of April, Old Style, which was still used in England, was the 
4th of May, New Style, used in France. His presence at the crucial date was 
witnessed by picturesque details of evidence. It was on the 2nd of May, N.S., that 
the boy Howard, or Haggerstone, tripped up his heels, on the 5th he had uttered 
one of his notable speeches, remembered by his school-fellows, and on the 11th 
Master Watson had beaten him, as we have heard, 
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Move at SZ. Omers too and froe, 
As I was wont it Ly’d and Swore, 
And Cufft the Boys as’t did before.! 


How the Chief Justice behaved in presence of this various 
evidence it were too long to tell, for we should need to rehearse 
the whole record of the trial. Suffice it to say that he 
would listen to no explanations from the accused as to the true 
facts of the case. There had, it is true, been a meeting of 
Jesuits in London, according to the custom of their Order, which 
enjoins the holding of Triennial Congregations in each Province, 
wherein are elected Procurators to go to Rome, to consult with 
the General on the affairs of the Society; and it was on this 
fact, of which he had evidently heard something at St. Omers, 
that Oates had erected his whole superstructure. 

On this admission Scroggs fastened, as affording conclusive 
evidence in support of the charge. In particular, the circular 
convoking the meeting had enjoined caution and secrecy on the 
part of those summoned to it, which was not very wonderful 
seeing that under the laws still in full force all priests were 
outlawed, and any exercise of their sacred functions was a 
capital crime. The Chief Justice however insisted that if they 
met secretly it must have been to concoct a crime. In vain 
did the accused Fathers endeavour to explain. Scroggs answered 
them with this sort of argument: “ You are so far from scholars, 
and arguing like such, that you do not maintain the matter with 
common and rational understanding, but only heap up so many 
vain words, like a rope of sand put together, which hath no 
natural coherence; for you cannot possibly make this reason- 
able, that people should have so much caution.” ‘Look you, 
Mr. Harcourt,” he said again, “ you say well, but we are not to be 
altogether disciples of yours, so as to have no sense of our own, 
and to be imposed upon so weakly as this.” To Father Gavan, 

“These are a many words, but to no purpose. What sense is 
there in that? Will any man in England, or did any man in 
England, ever say, take heed of discovering our design of going 
to church, or choosing a collector.” To Father Whitbread, who 
urged, “It is evident, there was just cause of secrecy, because of 
our profession,” the Lord Chief Justice replied, “If you have no 
better arguments than these, you must have people lose their 
understandings, or have a very blind obedience to yours, or 
it will never down.” Father Gavan: “My lord, our lives 


1 England’s Reformation (Hamburg, 1710), canto iv. p. 100. 
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depended upon it, if we were taken, being such men as we are.” 
Lord Chief Justice: “You can make nothing of it, and you will 
find it a hard task to answer it.” 

More to our purpose, is his treatment of the St.Omers 
witnesses. As has been said, they told a clear and consistent 
story, showing Oates to have been in their midst abroad, at 
the important date. One of them however, Cox by name, 
differed from his comrades as to the date of his final departure, 
and on this discrepancy Scroggs at once fastened, as invalidat- 
ing not only the witness’ own testimony, but that of all the 
rest. The following was the passage at arms between them.! 


L.C.J. When did he go away? 

Cox. Master Oates went away in the month of July. 

L.C.j7. Are you sure of that ? 

Cox. Yes, my lord, I am. 

L.C.J. Not in June? 

* Cox. No, my lord, July. 

L.C.J. Why he differs from all the rest. 

Cox. My lord, I can prove he was at St. Omers when he says he 
was in England. 

L.C.J. Why, what month did he go away ? 

Cox. My lord, I can prove he was never absent from St. Omers, 
till he went away for good and all. 

L.C.J. When was that ? 

Cox. He went after the Consult of the Jesuits, which he says was 
in England, in April. 

L.C.J. Come, come, answer me plainly, if you can, in what month 
Mr. Oates left St. Omers ? 

Cox. I say, Mr. Oates was never absent from St. Omers, till the 
Consult of the Jesuits was over, which he hath confessed himself to 
be at. 

L.C.J. When was that ? 

Cox. Why, it was after May, ’tis no matter what the month was, 
whether June or July (a¢ which the people laughed). What do you 
laugh at, Sirs? Why, suppose I mistake the month, it is no matter. 

L.C.J. Look you, we are now upon a question of time, and you 
cannot tell that a man is there at a certain time, unless you can prove 
the certain time when he came away. 

Cox. I can prove that he was there till after the Consult of the 
Jesuits (and then the people laughed again). 

L.C.J. Aye, I believe you there, it is enough for you, but you have 
done a very great prejudice to those persons that you came for, for 
you come to prove the conclusion, but do not take notice of the 
mediums you are to use. . . . . Was he there all May? 


1 S’ate Tria’s, vii. 367. 
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Cox. Yes, that I can testify upon my oath. 

L.C.J. And all June? 

Cox. Yes, my lord; but if I prove he was not in May in England, 
it is sufficient. 

L.C.J. Upon my word, you deserve a sharp penance, for running 
into that fault two or three times. You have done them no kindness 
in this matter. 

Here it may well appear that in the matter of common sense 
the boy had much the better of it; but this is how the incident 
is treated in a sketch of the trial, bearing Scroggs’ official 
imprimatur, for which, as Lord Campbell tells us, the Judge 
probably received “a good round sum of money.”! 

The Prisoners made a great deal of stir, and had procured divers 
persons from St. Omers, all Roman Catholicks, and most of them 
young Popish Students there, to invalidate the Evidence of one 
of the principle Evidence; but as they did not well agree in their 
Tale, but appeared to have been brought here meerly to serve the 
Prisoners, so the same was utterly confuted by corroborating evidence 
for the King. For whereas those young Sophisters (ready enough to 
assert anything that their Superiours would suggest, or have them to 
do), maintained that Mr. Oats was at St. Omers, all throughout 
April and May 1678, and so could not be at the Consult on the 
24th of April; he on the other side produced several substantial 
and credible Witnesses, who saw him there, in and about London ; 
and particularly one Gentleman swore, that on the first Munday in 
that May, he Dined with him: Nay one that was himself a Papist, 
and supposed a Priest, swore, that he then saw him at Avunde/ House ; 
nor were they more lucky in several other of their Allegations, which 
occasioned sometimes great shouts from the people, to see how 
industriously, and yet how vainly they went about to justifie themselves 
with pretences equally foolish and false. 

As to these witnesses called to prove that Oates was in 
England at the time in question, it may here be remarked, that 
at the latter trial, when he was on his defence, their evidence 
utterly broke down on cross-examination —which was not per- 
mitted under Scroggs. 

Scroggs himself, in his charge of the jury, thus dismissed the 
testimony of the St. Omers witnesses : 

Methinks they [the prisoners] did not do well for themselves when 
they bid you remember the nature of the evidence. . . . Not only 


1 Some account of the Tryals of the Five notorious Jesuits, Popish Priests, and 
Traytors, &c.,—found guilty of High Treason for conspiring to Murther the King, 
subvert the Government, root out the Protestant Religion, and establish Popery, &c. 
On a fair Tryal by virtue of a Commission of Oyer and Zerminer at the Old Baily, 
June 13, 1679. London: Printed for L.C. 1679. 
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because they are not upon their oaths,’ for by law they may not be 
upon their oaths (and that must not be charged upon them as a defect, 
seeing they would swear, I doubt not, if they might); but because 
their Testimony is really to be believed much alike without an oath, 
as with one’; because they are of a religion that can dispense with 
oaths, though false, for the sake of a good cause. But seeing they 
desire the nature of the men may be considered, you are to observe 
that they are proselytes, and young striplings of their Church ; which 
does indeed, in one respect or other, abuse all her disciples, and keeps 
them in a blind obedience, to pursue and effect all her commands. 
But these were young boys, sent for hither on purpose to give this 
testimony ; and it was not, indeed, a fault in the prisoners at the bar, 
to send for what evidence they could, for themselves; but it is very 
doubtful and suspicious, to have such green and flexible minds thus 
employed ; and I must leave it to you, to consider how far these young 
men, trained in such principles, may be prevailed on to speak what is 
not true. 


Having thus disposed of the evidence, Scroggs proceeded, 
in the same judicial strain, to address the prisoners, against 
whom he took as proved the murder of Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey: “This was a handsel only of what was to follow; 
and so long as we are convinced you killed him, we cannot 
but believe you would also kill the King. We cannot but 
believe you would make all of us away that stand in the way 
of your religion; a religion which, according to what it is, you 
would bring in upon us with blood, and by a baptism of fire. 
God keep our land from the one, and our city from the other.” 
Then to the jury : “So I leave it to you upon the whole matter. 
Go together, and consider of your verdict, according to your 
evidence.” 

There could be but one issue to such proceedings, and five 
more lives of innocent men were thus lightly sacrificed. More- 
over, the same official account of the trial which has been 
already quoted could speak thus of such a travesty of justice. 


Never had Malefactors a more fair and equal Tryal, nor any Court 
of Justice more patience to hear and examine all that the Prisoners 
could alleadge for themselves. Nor was the method of proceeding less 
mild and gentle. For whereas they might have been dealt with withall, 
and justly Condemned for Treason as Priests, that was not insisted on, 
so moderate are Protestants against punishing any. meerly for being 
Priests, though that be most reasonably made Capital by our Laws. 

‘No cause have they therefore, or any of their Faction beyond the Seas, 

1 At this period witnesses for the defence in a case of High Treason could not 

be sworn, 
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to complain of harsh usage, or clamour about Persecution ; it was not 
for their Religion they were tryed, but for their abominable Treasons, 
which were most evidently made out against them.! 


The victims of this judicial murder died protesting with 
their last breath their innocence of all that had been charged 
against them: but, far from mollifying the fury of the people, 
their conduct in presence of death did but provoke such 
lampoons upon their memory as the following : 


The Jesuits justification, proving they died as Innocent as the 
Child unborn. 


They that can do no hurt are innocent 

As Child unborn, so the Dead are meant : 

Therefore they said they died, not liv’d so, 

Else their last Breath had been opposed with No. 
Which fill’d the Air with Poison in their Word, 

Able to turn the Edge of Justice Sword, 

Had it been true, but Truth is not their Guise, 

Their Sacred Order Lives and Thrives by Lyes. 

Yet they die martyrs all. Why? what’s the Reason? 
They die all for Religion ; which is Treason. 


Having thus seen something of the Plot at head-quarters, and 
of the savage injustice which in its day Catholics had to endure, 
we must remember, if we would obtain any idea of the extent 
of the misery which it caused, that it spread its ramifications 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The success of 
Oates and Bedloe advertised to the whole class of needy and 
unscrupulous adventurers that money was to be made out of 
the trade of informers, and as usual the supply of those willing 
to take it up was quite equal to the demand. As Thomas 
Ward again tells us: 

Nor was it O/es alone and Bedloe 
That thus they waged ; but a Medloe 
Of Knaves and Fools of ev’ry sort, 
Flockt from all Quarters to the Court, 
Where they were Listed with Pay 
Of at the least two Crowns a Day, 
In name of the A7zzg’s Evidence, 
Though neither 77u¢h they spoke, nor Sezse, 
Mowbray and Smith, and Bolron Swore, 
Tag-Rag-and-Bobtail, divers more, 
As Dugdale, Dangerfield, and Prance, 
And Sholes of /rish Evidence 
Followed Mac-Dufé and Mac-guire, 
To get preferment dy the Swear.” 


1 Some Account, &c, ut sup. 2 Reformation, ut sup. p. 102. 
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As to the class of men who took up the business, we learn 
something from a contemporary lampoon on the death of one 
of them.!. The subject of the Elegy is thus made to tell his 
own story: 

When willing Senators wisely were afraid 

Of Horrid Scare-crows they Themselves had made, 
When Chappel of St. Stephen, and Place of Peers, 
Were overflowed with sudden Floods of Fears: 
When Easie Mortals stop’d their Ears and Eyes, 
With Uncouth Tales, and Incoherent Lyes ; 

When Anaves and Thieves and Cheats grew rich by Plots, 
I wisely Worship’d Bedlow and Great Oates ; 
Because I scarcely then was worth Zex Groats. 
These my Right Worthy Patrons with great ease, 
Soon made my Worship Justice of the Peace. 


It is with one of the worthies enumerated by Ward that we 
are concerned—Robert Bolron of Shippon Hall, Gentleman— 
who-was responsible for a story having a curious connection 
with that which we have already heard. The College then 
established at St. Omers is the same which is now settled at 
Stonyhurst, and it is remarkable to find the Plot located at its 
future home, as well as at that which at the time it occupied. 
There was, indeed, an interesting connection between the two 
places, for Richard Shireburn, then master of Stonyhurst, had 
‘been a St. Omers boy, a student of the College which was one 
‘day to succeed to the possession of his family seat. It is 
likewise probable that his sons had been sent to school at 
St. Omers, though in their case the evidence is not explicit. The 
chaplain at Stonyhurst was also, usually at least, a Jesuit. This 
was sufficient basis for a minor edition of the Plot, the story of 
which, as detailed by Bolron, I shall quote only so far as is 
necessary to show that the followers of Oates had learnt from 
their great exemplar to depend for success on the utter inanity 
of their fabrications. 

In his information sent to Government,? Bolron relates that 
“among other houses, searching the mansion house of Richard 
Sherborn of Stony-hurst, in the county of Lancashire, Esq. ; in 
the chamber of Edward Cottam, a jesuit or popish priest, I 
found the paper hereunto annexed.” The original was in Latin, 
and contained the cabalistic words, Celebrare quis astringetur, 


1 An Elegy on the much Lamented Sir William Waller, who valiantly Hang’d 
Himself at Rotterdam (1683). 
2 Harleian Miscellany, vii. 293. 
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which, we are told, are to be translated, though it is not clear 
upon what principles of Latinity, “Everyone shall be bound to 
celebrate.” Neither does it appear what harm there is in the 
words, even so rendered ; but it is implied that they were some- 
thing very terrible, for no less than twenty-four persons had 
solemnly set their hands to the paper containing them. Six of 
these Bolron declares that he knows to be Jesuits: “ Therefore,” 
says he, “it is probable to believe the rest to be.” As a matter 
of fact, five of the six were certainly not Jesuits, nor was Mr. 
Edward Cottam himself, and it is probable that the sixth was 
not either, and accordingly, on the informer’s own principle, we 
may argue that he was one as little as the others. 

Yet a trumpery charge like this was sufficient, owing to the 
temper of the times, to imperil the members of a great and 
influential family. Richard Shireburn, the eldest son of the 
house, who seems to have been more directly pointed at than 
others, found it prudent to fly, and we find his name in the 
list of “ Papists fled from justice and not yet taken.” No 
blood was actually shed on this account, but the incident is 
worth quoting as adding another, and an important, element to 
the picture which we have been endeavouring to draw. 

Only a small portion of the vast subject has been glanced 
at, and many tempting particulars connected even with this 
must remain unnoticed. I will conclude with the seventy- 
ninth of the eighty-one items of the “true narration” to which 
Oates swore before the unfortunate Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
as having a certain picturesque mendacity about it which 
redeems it from monotony. Oates declares that being as usual 
on the outside of a door, through which he could overhear 
Jesuits conspiring secretly on the other side, the following 
words concerning a person whom he supposes to be himself 
fell upon his ear. “This man hath betrayed us, and therefore 
we will give a Coachman 420 to take him up, and carry him 
down to Rochester to Esquire Lee’s House, by some By-way 
because he is acquainted at Sittingburn: and said [here there 
seems to be an anacoluthon in the construction] that if they 
could but get him on the other side of the Water, they would 
torment him till he had confessed to them, who it was that had 
been with the King, and informed him of the business.” 

jG. 

1 His name also occurs in the information laid by Bolron against his kinsman, 

Sir Thomas Gascoigne. 





On a Basilica Church for London. 


[COMMUNICATED, ] 





[To prevent misconception, it must be understood that this article, and that 
which we published in our last issue on the same subject, represent but 
the ideas and aspirations of an individual, and have no authoritative 
character whatever.—ED. MONTH]. 


¥. 
SINCE the former paper was written, there has been published 
a document which possesses a high degree of importance in 
the consideration of a Basilica Church for London. This 
document consists of a pronouncement of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop upon the subject in question, which is entitled, “ The 
Westminster Cathedral.” The pronouncement lifts the scheme 
for building a Basilica above the domain of suggestion, and 
places it within the region of possibility; indeed, it declares 
that a beginning of the great work will be made at no distant 
date. Although the document may be well known to the reader, 
it will not be amiss to summarize some portions of its contents, 
and to quote from others. And this will be done with two 
intentions, firstly, in self-defenée for the boldness of the proposal 
herein offered, and secondly, in support of the arguments 
thereby proposed. The writer is encouraged and thankful to 
learn that his instinct has in many ways led him into conformity 
of thought with this decision of authority, on certain points 
upon which he has ventured to touch. Of course, much that 
he was unconscious of, and was powerless to predict, has now 
been decided on, as either a possibility or a probability. But, it 
is gratifying to perceive from a perusal of the official paper, that 
the main, perhaps the only crucial point of those above treated 
on which he has failed to anticipate, or on which he has found 
himself in argumentative issue with the ruling of the Cardinal 
Archbishop, is this. The writer has taken a too liberal inter- 
pretation of the wishes and intention of the late Cardinal 
Manning, on the amount of ground space which should be 
occupied by the Basilica of the future and its dependencies. 
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He allowed himself a wider flight of imagination than was 
warranted by stern reality, in mentally utilizing the whole of 
the land laid aside for the purpose in view, rather than a 
portion of the property. As, however, the plan proposed in 
the earlier portion of this discussion was deliberately termed 
an elastic plan—elasticity implying capacity for shrinking as 
well as for extension—and was treated accordingly, there is 
less actual difference than appears at first sight between the 
preceding shadow cast and the happily coming event. Of 
course, again, much that was dwelt upon in former pages finds 
no place in the authoritative pronouncement—a fact which only 
results from the nature of things—and doubtless other points 
to be named hereafter will fall under the like category. Be 
this as it may, there is no conscious antagonism, though there 
may be development, but on the contrary much respectful 
sympathy, between the visions of the writer and the decisions 
of authority. Under the conditions, then, just named, of the 
elasticity of the present conception of a Basilica Church, he 
will not be thought, it is hoped, disrespectful to the Cardinal’s 
pronouncement, if he ventures to complete the imaginary 
description of the Westminster Cathedral, as it might become, 
if not as it will actually be made, which has in part been laid 
before the reader. No harm, it is believed, can ensue from a 
public discussion held with due deference given to the words 
of authority, or from the statement of a plan which may 
eventually prove to be merely an academical exercise ; and 
it may chance that an idea crudely conceived, or a thought 
roughly hewn, or a suggestion hazarded by the way, may, in 
the hands of one who is competent, be esteemed worthy of 
further consideration, or even of ultimate acceptance. The 
building of the Basilica will mark an era in the story of the 
second re-evangelization by the “Italian Mission” of England ; 
and any one who humbly offers never so small a contribution 
towards the making of that epoch will here or hereafter obtain 
a reward. With these preliminary remarks which, after the 
appearance of the document from the Archbishop's House, it 
seemed respectful to offer, in the manner of an “apologia,” the 
partial summary of and occasional quotation from the Cardinal’s 
appeal may now be made. 

The Appeal opens with a reminder to the reader of a public 
meeting held in 1865, on the death of Cardinal Wiseman, and 
in regard to the building of a Cathedral Church. It places on 
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record how Cardinal Manning made his own the intention 
which engrossed the meeting; and in what way he practically 
seconded its decision by the purchase of a “magnificent site” 
on which to build. Of this site Cardinal Vaughan is now the 
official guardian: and it has fallen to the lot of the third 
Archbishop of Westminster to be inspired to perpetuate the 
memory of his two great predecessors on the episcopal throne 
—an inspiration which has been as gracefully adopted as it 
has been promptly energized. The Cathedral of the future will 
become the “crown and completion of their work.” After 
careful deliberation with his Diocesan Chapter, the Cardinal 
has decided “to begin to build at as early a date as possible,” 
and his Eminence offers the following reasons which forbid 
unnecessary delay and which may be quoted at some length. 
“A wave of religious feeling and inquiry is at present passing 
over this country. Men are being drawn by the study of 
history, by the theory of continuity, by conscience and by grace 
towards Catholic doctrines, Catholic ritual and liturgy, and 
Catholic practices. The beauty and solemnity of Catholic 
worship, as seen in the Church of the Oratory and elsewhere, 
is exercising a visible influence on persons outside the Church. 
And the actual state of mind of the English people upon 
religious matters may be said to constitute an appeal, an 
invitation, to the Church to show herself in the fulness of her 
liturgy and worship. A further reason against delay 
is that the present season of remarkable grace may pass away 
altogether, unless we duly correspond, by intelligent action and 
self-devotion, to the impulse and invitation of the Holy Ghost. 
Want of comprehension, or neglect on our part, might now 
prove fatally injurious to the best religious instincts of this 
country. For there are not wanting those who affect to be 
the Catholic Church, and who even pretend to render the 
ancient liturgy as though they were heirs to its traditions. 
Were their pretensions to prevail, were the English people to 
be deceived through our retirement and silence, the Church in 
England would justly incur an everlasting reproach. 

Again, we must consider our own growth, and our own pressing 
need of fresh assistance to resist the evil influences of the world. 
The religious life carried on in a Metropolitan Cathedral, 
properly organized and appointed, would exercise a powerful 
ecclesiastical influence on the whole of our national Church. 
. . . We have, moreover, a present and pressing duty, not to 
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England only, but to the Empire. The site, therefore, of our 
Cathedral becomes an important consideration. Placed in 
Westminster, it would be locally in the very centre of the 
Empire, that is, within the circle that contains the Legislature, 
the Government offices, the Royal palaces, and the ancient 
Abbey in which our Sovereigns are crowned. If moral 
influences are enhanced by advantages of position and of 
access, Westminster, which will ever be the seat of the Empire, 
presents the fittest site for the Metropolitan Cathedral.” 

Having thus indicated some of the reasons for carrying into 
effect the resolution adopted by the public mecting held in 
London nearly thirty years ago, the Appeal proceeds to discuss 
the question concerning the building itself. On this point the 
Cardinal urges, that “to attempt in our day to raise a monu- 
mental Cathedral, such as Westminster or Canterbury, and other 
stately piles erected after the Norman Conquest, when the 
whole of England was Catholic, would be an anachronism. 
Such unrivalled structures were the legitimate and natural 
outgrowth of the times in which they were erected. Ours, on 
the other hand, is a missionary time. We are a propagandist 
Church, small in numbers, poor in means. We are the remnant 
that has survived three centuries of persecution, that at present 
occupies a distinguished place in the van of the national religious 
movement, that has a witness to bear, a message to deliver, to 
the English people and to the Empire. Our actual need is a 
Cathedral that shall be large enough for carrying out with 
sufficient splendour the liturgy of the Church, and for the 
purpose of freely accommodating large audiences in front of 
the pulpit.” 

For the definite proposals suggested for the details of the 
Cathedral, the reader is referred to the document itself. It may 
suffice to say in this place, first, that the extreme length assumed 
to be sufficient for all practical purposes in the future is 400 
feet, the width 120 feet, and the breadth of the nave and 
transepts 60 feet—figures with which the supposititious measure- 
ments of the Basilica conceived in the present pages are not 
wholly incongruous, viz., the !ength of the building, apart from 
additions, being 420; the breadth, without the side-chapels, 
being 140; and the width of the nave and transepts being 
60 feet, severally. Next: on the question of architectural style, 
it is the purpose of authority “to adopt the ancient Basilica 
style, taking Constantine’s Church of St. Peter in Rome as the 
model, without, however, servilely following its defects. The 
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advantages of this are (amongst others named in the Appeal) 
that the Cathedral will not appear to rival the neighbouring 
Abbey or any other large church in London... . Nor will the 
reproduction in Westminster of the main features of the ancient 
Roman Basilica of St. Peter, as they were produced in Canter- 
bury of old, be without a devotional and artistic interest to the 
general public and to the Church at large.” Thirdly: whilst 
it is not necessary in this place to refer to the question of 
ways and means wherewith to build this memorial Cathedral, 
it cannot be amiss to quote the words in which the Cardinal 
makes his pleading for this great undertaking. “An appeal for 
co-operation,” he says, “is therefore made to all who are able 
to realize the National, and, I might add, the Imperial, import- 
ance of the work proposed. It cannot be achieved without 
self-denial and generous sacrifice. But our Lord Himself has 
laid it down that, if we follow Him, we must deny ourselves.” 
And, lastly, one of the most important of the propositions 
remains to be quoted. It would be of little avail, writes his 
Eminence, “to build a Cathedral Church in Westminster, were 
it not to be canonically appointed and properly worked. A 
Cathedral is not an over-grown parish church. It is the seat of 
the Bishop, the mother-church of the Diocese, and it should 
exhibit the most solemn public manifestation of the true 
worship of God. Within its walls the Divine Office ought to 
be sung daily with becoming fulness and solemnity, and the 
whole liturgy of the Church ought to be carried out during the 
year, even with splendour. The truths of religion ought also 
to find within its walls the ablést and most intelligent exponents. 
It is therefore intended, if the means can be found, to supple- 
ment the Cathedral Chapter of the Diocese by inviting the 
Benedictine Monks, who for centuries served the great Abbey 
close by, to return to Westminster, and to keep daily Choir in 
the stalls of the new Cathedral. And this part of the project 
also has the hearty approval of the Provost and Canons of the 
Diocese.” 

“And thus,” concludes the Appeal, “it is hoped that the 
Cathedral of Westminster may not only revive the blessed 
choral voice of Divine praise and worship that has bcen silent 
for centuries ; but, that it may also become a centre and source 
of religious life and intellectual activity, such as may, by 
diffusing information and the knowledge of the truth—through 
the pulpit and the press—exercise a wide influence for the 


happiness and salvation of many.” 
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VI. 


A return may now be made to the more direct purport of 
the present discussion ; and a rough diagram of the ground-plan 
of the Basilica, as conceived in this paper, has been drawn. 
The following notes and explanations may suffice to make the 


plan plain to the reader. 


DETAILS OF THE DIAGRAM. 


Length of the parallelogram of land - ; ; ° . feet 570. 
Breadth me 3 300: 
Length of the Basilica Church sx: 450. 
Breadth aa : ? sx: Sak 
Nave, length from Narthex to Sanctuary ‘ ‘ . . 99 300. 
Transepts, length from north to south x 2G 
Width of both Nave and Transepts ao 
Sanctuary, length and width . re 
Bema, length ss +100. 

»» width é ig 
Aisles (four), breadth each a ae 
Ambulatories (two), ‘i ; ; ‘ : ss 3G 
Side-chapels (seven) dimensions in feet, 45 by 3o. 
Chapel of Repose a me 60 by 3o. 
Holy Sacrament Chapel a i 50 by 30. 
Baptistery and Campanile (each) e » 45 by 45. 
Central Tower oe a 60 by 60. 
Sacristies (three) ee $5 55 by jo. 
Narthex, &c. . = »» 100 by 30. 


REFERENCES TO THE GROUND-PLAN. 


A. High altar, baldacchino, and stalls 
around. 

B. Holy Sacrament Chapel. 

C. Altar of Our Lady. 

D. Altar of St. Joseph. 

E. Chapel of Repose. 

F, Seven side-chapels with confes- 
sionals. 

G. Part of aisles, beneath Triforium, 
for organ chambers above. 

H. The like, for west-end organ, 

K. Narthex. 

L. Platform and steps to piazza. 

M. Campanile with  coach- road 
through the basement. 

N. Baptistery, chapter-house, and 
muniment-room (three storeys). 

O. Entrances: viz., two at the east 
end, two at the north and south sides, 
inner and outer porches: one under 
Campanile, three into Narthex. 

P and Q. Staircases, offices, &c. 





Rk. Archbishop’s Sacristy. 

S. Two Sacristies for Canons. 

T. Ambones. 

V. Archbishop’s House. 

W. Canons’ Residence. 

Coach-roads to the east-end buildings 
are not indicated, nor pathways along the 
north and south sides of the Basilica, 
under trees. 

Rectangular spaces, shaded: the 
longer, altars ; the shorter, confessionals. 

Columns, outside the Basilica: at the 
east-end, a Calvary; at the west-front, 
the Immaculate Conception. 

Seated Statues, North and South of 
the principal West-end entrance ; in the 
Nave, the first two Cardinal Arch- 
bishops. 

Six principal piers are indicated (X.), 
four of them support the Central Tower. 
Steps up to the Sanctuary (Y and Y). 
Steps down to the Crypt (Z). 
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VII. 


The land at disposal, on which the ecclesiastical buildings in 
question stand, in the prophetical-present tense explained in the 
previous article, is an oblique-angled parallelogram—lozenge 
shaped—measuring about 570 by 300 feet. From this area has 
to be deducted in the first instance, on both the North and the 
South sides, 30 feet for additional width given to existing road- 
ways, for public and Cathedral use, for the planting of plane- 
trees, grass-lawn, ivy-beds, and perhaps flowers, and for foot- 
paths of approach to and departure from the Basilica. At both 
the East and West ends of the building wider spaces are left, 
in order to afford a finer view of the facade from the main 
entrance to the Cathedral-close, from Victoria Street on the 
West; to allow of something approaching to a garden to be 
laid out at the East end; and also to provide for an easier 
access for carriages to the West-front and principal entrance of 
the building. By this means an irregular piazza is formed on 
the West, some 300 feet in length and from 50 to 90 feet in 
width—a sort of unconventional Atrium—from whence may be 
viewed, as has been said, in perspective and to one looking 
East, the three towers of the Basilica, the Central-Tower, 
Baptistery, and Campanile, all standing on different but parallel 
lines to the facade. In front of the Basilica is placed a tall 
massive pillar of granite, on a pedestal of proportionate height, 
the Column of the Immaculate Conception, surmounted by a 
statue in bronze of the All-holy. On the East side of the 
parallelogram and to one looking West (the reader will not 
forget that the conventional points of the compass are indi- 
cated), another less striking, but still picturesque view may be 
had. Here the great Central-Tower is more prominently 
evident: in front of it stands the lofty semi-circular ended 
Sanctuary, with its two external ambulatory aisles of varied 
height, and its Sacrament Chapel, built out at the eastern 
extremity: in front of them, in the middle of a green sward, 
stands a life-sized Calvary on steps, after the fashion of a 
churchyard cross: and on either side, both projecting at 
different lengths beyond the sacred building, and protecting the 
Calvary and Sacrament Chapel, are placed, as it has been 
explained, the more secular and domestic portions of the 
cluster of edifices. The open space which lies between the end 
of the domestic portions of these buildings and the private 
VOL. LXXXI. HH 
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buildings which surround the Cathedral-close is intentionally 
made less in dimensions than those of the west-front. It 
measures 300 feet by about 40 or 50, without including the turf 
which borders the Sacrament Chapel on either side. A dwarf 
wall, raised more to mark the extent of the Church’s domain 
than to secure its isolation, runs round the whole of the sacred 
enclosure. 

Upon the residuum of the property owned by the Church, 
the above-named deductions being made, the Basilica, more or 
less following the angular lie of the land, is planted. Its full 
external length is about 450 feet: its extreme breadth is 
230 feet: and its adjuncts consist of a double-tiered narthex 
which runs along the fagade; and a Holy Sacrament Chapel 
which projects from the east end of the Sanctuary. This 
superficial area is artificially raised on a platform, ten feet above 
the ground level, both for architectural effect, and also for a 
putpose to be explained hereafter; and upon this platform are 
built the four following fundamental divisions of the Basilica: 
I. the Sanctuary, with a circular apse and ambulatories ; II. the 
Transepts, with a single aisle on the west side, and a double 
aisle on the east side; III. a Nave, surrounded by double 
aisles on both sides ; together with IV. a series of side-chapels, 
built externally to the outermost of the aisles of the nave, with 
national, family, or special dedications and uses. This four-fold 
division of-the edifice will, more or less regularly, fill a paral- 
lelogram of buildings, as seen from without; and will form a 
cruciform-shaped Basilica Church to the eye of the worshipper 
within. Next, there are three towers to be named. A square, 
dwarf, Central-tower rises, lantern-wise, at the junction of the 
nave and transepts, of equal width with both. A second tower, 
containing the Baptistery and Chapter-house, stands at the 
West end of the line of side-chapels, on the North side of the 
Basilica, of equal width with them, and projects into the piazza 
on the west to the full extent of its width. The third tower 
is a Campanile in shape, though it be not detached from the 
main body of the edifice; it is built at the end of the south 
line of side-chapels, of equal square dimensions with their 
width, and recedes backward from the fagade as much as 
the Baptistery tower projects forward into the piazza. The 
irregular location of these three towers, in part suggested and 
in part required by the conformation of the ground-plan, forms 
one of the striking features of the Basilica. Finally, must be 
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mentioned the more secular portions of the sacred enclosure. 
At the easternmost end of the cluster of buildings, and on 
either side severally, north and south of the sanctuary, appear 
(1) a smaller and shorter range of ecclesiastical houses, for the 
use of the Archbishop and his staff of chaplains; and (2) a 
longer but similar range to serve as a residence for the 
Cathedral Chapter, clergy and officials—both being supplied 
with suitable accommodation for holding receptions and 
business meetings. These parallel lines of building, together 
with the east end of the Basilica, form a sort of open square, 
facing the geographical South, wherein turf and flowers appear, 
mainly surrounding the Holy Sacrament Chapel and the apsidal 
end of the Cathedral. 
VIII. 

This summary of the main component parts of the group 
of the Basilica buildings, may be followed by a somewhat more 
detailed account of each several portion, in its order. And it 
may be premised, in estimating the statements of dimensions, 
that the space of 60 feet is generally taken in this plan as the 
multiple of measurement. 

I. The Sanctuary claims priority of description, and its 
full dimensions are 120 wide by 120 feet deep. It starts from 
an imaginary line which joins the transept walls on the east 
side; and consists of two parts, built on two different levels, 
the bema and a double ambulatory aisle. The Bema is raised 
ten feet above the level of the floor of the church. It stands 
above a Confessio, or crypt, the steps to approach which descend 
from the nave immediately at the foot of, and in front of, the 
altar-platform ; whilst the flight of steps by which the ascent 
to the Altar is made, are placed on either side of the crypt 
descension, north and south. The Sanctuary proper is ten 
feet on either side wider than the nave—itself having a 
width of 60 feet—ze, it is 80 feet wide; and it extends 
backward and eastward, to the limit of its platform and of the 
first ambulatory, to the depth of too feet. The Sanctuary 
from its floor upwards is surrounded by a screen, the higher 
part of which is filled with pure glass—for the avoidance of 
draughts. Outside its platform, and on the like level with the 
nave, run around two semicircular ended aisles, divided by 
columns, each aisle being ten feet wide. At the back of the 
sanctuary-screen are placed the Stations of the Cross, carved 
with life-sized figures. In the centre of the ambulatory and at 
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the extreme end of the church, the Chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament may be found, in a comparatively retired part of 
the sacred edifice. It is semicircular in shape, and adds 30 
feet to the length of the Basilica on the east; and by carrying 
forward its area, to the west, by means of arches, so far as the 
screen of the bema, its dimensions are made about 50 by 30 
feet. At the end of the straighter portion of the ambulatory, 
and on cither side, north and south, are placed the two east- 
end Entrances, ingress being made through the aisle and under 
the shadow of the altar-platform, into the transepts. Lastly, 
the Altar, a double or Papal-altar, stands backward on this 
platform some 4o feet from the top of the steps of approach, 
and is built upon a platform and steps of its own. The space 
thus acquired in front of the altar, with a breadth of 80 feet 
between the two side screens of the sanctuary, is sufficiently 
wide to allow of Solemn Vespers being sung ceremonially ; but 
is‘not sufficiently deep to prevent the major part of a large 
congregation located in, and in proximity with, the transepts 
only (numbering perhaps some 2,000 or 3,000 souls), from 
witnessing the Holy Mysteries during Mass. The altar is 
surmounted by a Baldacchino of suitably proportionate height, 
which includes a ground area of 30 feet square; and the stalls 
run round the apse—the central one facing west being the 
throne of the Cardinal Archbishop—and terminate in a line 
with the westernmost pillars of the baldacchino. 

II. The Transepts measure 85 feet in depth, from the nave 
outwards, north and south, and are 60 feet wide. The entire 
length, therefore, of both combined, from wall to wall, is 230 
feet. On both sides are added to the transepts, aisles 20 feet 
broad, severally—on the east side a single, and on the west 
a double aisle. And altars to our Lady in the north, and to 
St. Joseph in the south transept, are built under the triforium 
galleries which span both transepts on the same sides respec- 
tively. The view to one who stands facing the altar in the 
centre of the transept, at its junction with the nave, is one of 
the most striking within the building. Briefly, it may be 
thus pictured. To the north and south are placed the two 
altars just named, beneath the arches of the transept aisles, 
above which rise first the triforium galleries, and then the 
outside walls of the transepts; pierced each one with a huge 
circular window and with other combined and single windows ; 
and surmounted by the flat-patterned, and deeply coffered and 
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painted ceilings. To the east stand five arches of unequal 
width. The chancel arch, which helps to support the central- 
tower, is 60 feet wide and rises to a height of 110 feet: two 
arches, each of 30 feet width, cross the ambulatories of the 
chancel: and two of the width of 55 feet cover the east 
transept aisles and tend to give support to the transept 
roofs. Immediately in front, the eye perceives two flights of 
steps ascending to the sanctuary, a flight between them which 
descends into the crypt, and the altar platform which rises 
above the level of the floor of the church, behind both, with 
the altar itself raised, encircled and protected by stalls, and 
crowned with its baldacchino. On either side of the altar- 
platform stand, in due perspective, the columns of the double 
ambulatories. Behind and beyond appear the loftier columns 
of the Sacrament Chapel. And above, the semicircular end of 
the bema is resplendent with a mosaic of the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, at the hands of her Divine Son, the 
figures seated and enthroned, being of heroic size, and filling 
the half-domed ending of the Sanctuary. Whilst, if the 
spectator will move his position to either the north-west or 
south-west corners of the second of the aisles of the transepts, 
these views will be seen through a vista of the columns of the 
two aisles respectively. 

III. The Nave consists of four square bays of sixty feet 
each, from its junction with the transepts to the outer Narthex. 
Its extreme length, from the west-end to the sanctuary, including 
five bays, is three hundred feet. The four bays of the nave are 
flanked on either side by double aisles, each 20 feet wide. The 
innermost aisles, z.e., those nearest in proximity to the nave, run 
round the west sides of both transepts respectively ; then, across 
the north and south ends of the transepts; and lastly, are 
returned on the east side of the transepts to the sanctuary, 
where both of them stop. A triforium gallery follows the line 
of these aisles, and is built above them on either side, North and 
South. The Eastern triforium galleries of the transepts are 
utilized as the organ-chambers for the choir at that end of the 
church. The westernmost portion of them unite across the west 
end of the nave, in a gallery which contains the large west-end 
organ. The second, or outer aisle, on either side the nave, on 
reaching the returned inner aisle which bounds the transepts, is 
itself returned, in a parallel line, to the end of each transept 
respectively, and stops there. Thus, as before said, the transepts 
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have double aisles on their west side, but are bounded by a 
single aisle only on the east. 

Beyond the second aisle on either side of the nave are 
placed the side-chapels, raised (as will be explained) five feet 
from the level of the aisles, and approached by steps. On either 
side of the walls, dividing the side-chapels from the aisles, are 
built a series of side altars, facing north and south, and of con- 
fessionals between them, all being of one uniform design, 
material, and make. 

The nave is divided from the aisles in each of the four bays, 
by a series of “built-up” marble columns, which support (1) an 
architrave, and (2), above the architrave, a second series of 
columns, reaching to and supporting the walls of the nave 
which contain the nave windows. The columnal and other 
divisions between nave and aisles start from piers at the west- 
end of the nave and terminate in piers at the east-end, where 
thé transepts are reached. At the piers, and at the junction of 
every two of the bays, four large clustered columns stand, placed 
diamond-wise around a moulded and solid brick pier. The 
inner column of each bay, projecting into the nave, runs up past 
the triforium, and past the face of the nave wall, until it be 
joined by a semicircular arch with its sister column, in a similar 
position, on the other side of the nave ; and together, they help 
to support the roof. Two other columns, of the clustered four, 
standing longitudinally with the building, are also joined by 
arches with their companion pillars, and support the wall of the 
nave, above the triforium. ‘The last of the four columns, facing 
north or south diagonally, towards the side-chapels and away 
from the nave, helps to support the triforium. The whole width 
of the nave and four aisles, on either side two, is 140 feet, and 
the length, to the opening of the transept, is 240. 

IV. The aisles are divided from each other by a row of 
marble columns, and the outermost aisles, on either side, are 
bounded by the side-chapels. A glance at the ground-plan will 
explain the reason ; but the south side, on which the Campanile 
encroaches on the chapels, admits of only three aisle chapels 
being built; whilst, on the north side, where the Baptistery 
Tower is built externally to the chapels, and encroaches on the 
piazza, stand five chapels. All the aisle chapels but one have 
a common measurement, 30 by 45 feet; the exception being 
made on behalf of a chapel for an Altar of Repose, 60 by 45 
feet: whilst the latter measurement supplies the superficial 
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dimensions of the base of the two towers, which are 45 feet 
square. 

V. Of these towers, the lowest one in height, projecting 
beyond the facade into the piazza, contains three storeys: of 
which the ground-floor makes a Baptistery, 45 feet high; the 
first floor holds the Chapter-house, 30 feet high; and the top 
floor is used as a Muniment-room for the archives of the 
archdiocese and others, and is 15 feet high. The height of the 
Baptistery Tower therefore is 90 feet, or 20 feet less than 
the height of the fagade of the Basilica. 

Receding backward to the east from the line of the facade 
as much as the baptistery tower projects beyond it towards 
the west—both being governed by the lie of the land—and 
at the west-end of the south series of aisle-chapels, rises the 
Campanile, to the height of six times its ground dimensions, 
or to 270 feet. Three only of its stages need be particularized. 
The ground floor, by a semicircular road-way under cover, is 
used as one of the carriage entrances to the Basilica, approach 
being made from under the Campanile by steps, through the 
south aisle, into the church. At the top stage, or nearly so, 
the bells are hung, high above the neighbouring private houses. 
And half-way between the two, but higher than any other 
portion of the building, is placed a water-tank, not only to 
supply the mechanical part of the organs with water-power, but 
for use in case of fire. 

The dwarf Central-Tower rises, to the height of 150 feet, at 
the junction of the nave and transepts, in a four-square lantern 
shape of 60 feet each way. It is surmounted by a chamber 
at the top, of the like dimensions, which is dedicated to the 
uses of a laboratory, and these dimensions allow of a dwarf 
lantern of about 25 feet. 

The three towers are built, severally, as twin-towers, one 
within another, both for purposes of gaining additional strength, 
and also to allow of easy ascension by a staircase running 
round the walls of the space between the inner and outer towers. 

VI. Above the aisles are galleries built. The space over the 
first aisle, on either side the nave, is utilized as a triforium. 
These triforiums are conveniently utilized as tribunes, in those 
portions which surround the transept and stand in view of 
the high altar, for the use of special or distinguished worshippers 
on State occasions. Over the second, and lower, range of aisles, 
galleries are built to serve for various purposes. On the north 
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side (really the west, and thus the more sunny side) the 
Cathedral Library, Catholic and Free, but still in its infancy, 
finds a home. On the south side is the germ of a gallery, 
devoted to Christian Antiquities, as has been suggested in other 
relations by Mr. C. T. Gatty. Above the side-chapels, both 
north and south, space is found for many miscellaneous purposes, 
such as halls for public and private meetings, lectures and 
discussions, practising and other rooms for the use of the choir. 
And below the area of the side-chapels, which stand five feet 
above the level of the nave, as the nave stands ten feet above 
the level of the land outside, an almost endless amount of 
space is at disposal for the purposes of education, either special, 
higher, or technical, and perhaps of secondary Catholic edu- 
cation. 

VII. The Presbytery, as has been said, is semicircular at its 
east end. On either side of the two narrow ambulatory aisles 
of the apse extend two blocks of buildings similar in character, 
parallel to one another, but of unequal length, which thus 
accommodate themselves to the lozenge-shaped boundaries of 
the ground-plan. These blocks are occupied by the officials 
of the Cathedral. They start eastward from the east transept 
aisles, and are of equal breadth with their length, namely, 
55 feet. They extend backwards, the smaller building on the 
north for 110 feet, and the larger building on the south for 
160 feet. These blocks contain, within the limits of the sacred 
building, two sacristies for the Canons, and one for the Arch- 
bishop, all three being of uniform size, viz. 55 by 30 feet. 
The dwelling-houses are built in continuation with the block 
containing the sacristies on either side. The ground-floor and 
the first storey of the Archbishop’s house are utilized for 
personal and domestic purposes. The second storey, or third 
floor, is built on a level with the ceiling of the sacristy, and 
extends over it. Hence, two reception-rooms are obtained, 
with an entire length of 110 feet, and a breadth of 55 feet— 
less the space occupied by the approach and stairs. Whilst 
on the storey above, an additional room is provided for a like 
purpose, 55 by 30 feet in dimensions. Similar arrangements 
are made for similar purposes in the Canons’ residence. 

VIII. West of the nave and first aisles, and equal in 
length to the breadth of both combined, stretches the Narthex, 
two-storied, with three large double-doors into the Basilica, and 
five gates leading down by a flight of easy steps into the piazza, 
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Its dimensions are 100 by 30 feet. It is this space which has 
been called earlier in the paper an unconventional Atrium, for, 
in accordance with precedent—though by no means do all 
Basilicas possess one—the ground should have been made 
four-square, enclosed on all sides, perhaps cloistered, prefer- 
entially with a fountain in the centre of the quadrangle, and 
certainly entered by an imposing-looking gateway. But the 
space at disposal disallowed so much conformity with ancient 
custom. Lastly, the Holy Sacrament Chapel, as has been 
said, projects from the extreme East-end of the Cathedral, in 
a semicircular form, to the extent of 30 feet. 


These details of the proposed Basilica Church for London 
may suffice to show what the ground-space, bequeathed by the 
late Cardinal to the present generation, is capable of sustaining. 
Many details have, of necessity, been omitted from the record ; 
but enough has been said to enable the reader to realize a 
conception which, even if it be considered unpractical for 
Catholics to fulfil, may yet be esteemed not unworthy of 
consideration as expressive of something at which [they may 
aim. That the plan has been made in pious memory of 
Cardinal Manning’s intention of utilizing the purchased land, 
is at once the reason, the justification, and the excuse for its 
publication. 











An Anglican Theory of the Church. 


ccnigtiiimaines 
FIRST ARTICLE. 

IT has been said by a Catholic writer in recent years, and 
no doubt by more than one, that up to to-day Anglicans have 
never succeeded in defining their own position. There does 
not exist any concise and lucid exposition of their principles 
concerning “the Church, and what is meant by it,” such as 
could be used as a basis of controversy and comparison, or form 
a definite Jocus standi for all Anglican Churchmen. This want 
is both deeply felt and acknowledged by Anglicans; and if 
such a document is to be drawn up, the question arises, from 
what sources should it be taken? The natural resort is to 
the writings of the great Anglican divines of the past, from 
which it is said a catena might be made, tracing out the historic 
belief of Anglicans as to the meaning of “the Church.” 

Among these Anglican divines Bishop Bramhall stands 
conspicuous, and the following pages will show what success 
would result from the study of his works in vindication of the 
Church of England. If these results are such as give disappoint- 
ment to the Anglican reader,‘it is not because the writer has 
not endeavoured to do justice to the case, but because Bishop 
Bramhall’s own position, and that of the Church of England in 
his time, was not such as the majority of Anglicans at the 
present day would be content to hold. 

On account of the somewhat exuberant eloquence of this 
venerable writer, it has been found necessary to abbreviate 
many of the quotations in the text, but full references are given 
for each adopted phrase. The edition of Bramhall’s works used 
is that of the Anglo-Catholic Theological Library, Parker, 1842, 
references being to volume and page. 

I shall treat in turn of 

(1) Bramhall’s idea of a General Council as the head of 
the Church. 

(2) His idea of the power and rights of Kings in matters 
of Religion. 
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3) His Rule of Faith. 
(4) His idea of Communion and of the Unity of the 
Church. 


i, 


BRAMHALL’S IDEA OF A GENERAL COUNCIL AS THE HEAD 
OF THE CHURCH. 


“If the Church is visible at all,” writes Cardinal Vaughan, 
“it must have a visible head, at least as visible as the body 
itself. It is the essential business of the head to speak and 
direct ; it controls the body according to certain Divine laws ; 
it secures to the whole unity of thought and action ; without its 
presence and influence the members must either fall into disso- 
lution or destroy one another. Where, then, is the visible head 
of the Catholic Church ?”? 

Bishop Bramhall recognizes the need for a visible head 
no less than the writer just quoted, but they part company 
in answering the final question. Cardinal Vaughan finds it in 
the Bishop of Rome, the successor of St. Peter. Bramhall finds 
it in a General Council. 

“The head of the Universal Church,” says the Anglican 
Bishop, “is a General Council.”2 A General Council is the 
“Representative Church,”* the “sovereign tribunal”* and 
“supreme ecclesiastical power to which patriarchal power is 
always subordinate and subject.”°—“to which the chief pastors 
of the Church are accountable in the last place”—“the highest 
Judge of controversies under Christ on earth”®—and “ the proper 
remedy of schism.”? 

From Bramhall’s idea of the power and privileges of a 
General Council, we shall discover his idea of the Church as a 
visible and definable institution. The teaching, speaking, and 
coercing power of the visible Church is such as it possesses in a 
General Council. If the Church is an infallible messenger of 
God, an authoritative teacher, and a master of the judgment 
and conscience of her children, such will she show herself in a 
General Council ; for, according to Bramhall, a General Council 
is the Church of Christ exercising the plenitude of her power. 
We will therefore inquire over what field of matter a General 
Council can extend its enactments, and then, what kind of force 
and authority its enactments possess. 


1 Introduction to Father Rivington’s Primitive Church and the See of Peter. 
* T. 104 3 I. 262. «JI. 100. 5 J, 261. 6 J. 50, 176. 7 1. 254. 
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1. The scope of a General Council is at least thus far limited : 
“It is not in the power of any Council to make that truth 
fundamental which was not fundamental, or to make that propo- 
sition heretical which was not heretical in itself even from the 
days of the Apostles; or to increase the necessary articles of 
the Christian faith either in number or substance.”! “That is 
a necessary article of the Christian faith, without the actual belief 
whereof Christians could never be saved” *—as distinguished from 
“opinions or truths of an inferior nature which are not so neces- 
sary to be actually known”’—and he tells us that “all these 
necessary articles are comprehended in the three ancient Creeds 

. as expounded by the first four General Councils.”* 

From the comparison of these three statements there arises 
a dilemma; for the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds are pro- 
fessedly the product and enactment of General Councils, 
acknowledged as valid and binding by all Christendom. There- 
fore either these two later Creeds do not add in number or 
substance to the articles of the first Creed ; or, if they do, then 
General Councils must have that power which Bramhall denies 
to them. 

If the former conclusion holds, ze., that the second and third 
Creeds added nothing to the necessary articles, it follows that 
every Christian of the first, second, and third century was 
obliged to know and believe exf/zczt/y under pain of damnation 
all that was expressed by the second and third Creeds in the 
fourth century. But in face of the long discussions and disputes 
involved in the Arian and other heresies, of the numbers who 
were led away and long held in error by ignorance of subtle 
distinctions, and of the manifold difficulties which opposed the 
clear expression of the Nicene dogmas, this supposition is 
absurd. 

The only remaining conclusion is, therefore, that the first 
four Councils, in spite of Bramhall’s restriction, did add to the 
number and substance of necessary articles. And this can be 
proved from contemporary history :— 

The Arians held the Apostles’ Creed in common with the 
Catholics. Before their heresy arose, the Apostles’ Creed had 
been sufficient to ensure Catholic communion—without the 
Nicene Creed it was now no longer sufficient. The added 
clauses were asserted to be necessary articles of faith, They 
were no bare “explications,” for in former times it was mere 





2 7,001. * 11,91. * Ai, 30. 4 I. 103, 278; II. 79, 277—279. 
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material heresy to think otherwise—now it became formal. 
Before, they need only implicitly be believed—now they must 
be known and believed explicitly. To elevate implicit doctrine 
into explicit, is to “add to the number and substance of 
necessary articles of faith.” 

This is sufficient not only to prove the power of General 
Councils under certain conditions to add to the number and 
substance of necessary articles, but also to prove as a fact the 
development of doctrine, and to expose the arbitrary assumption 
of those who accept such development up to this point, and refuse 
to admit it as a principle in the life of the Church. Similar 
but later developments are by Bramhall called “innovations, 
and departures from the primitive Church by addition.” And 
since Bramhall jeers at the Roman Church by asking, “Who 
dare say that the faith of the primitive Fathers is insufficient,” 
why should not Arius with equal justice jeer at those same 
primitive Fathers of the fourth century, and ask why the faith 
of the still more primitive Fathers of the second and third 
centuries was not also sufficient ? 

2. Assuming, however, the inability of General Councils to 
deal with fundamentals, there still remains to them “the power 
of determining inferior questions not fundamental ”*—revealed 
truths indeed, but outside the border of necessary truth,’ “the 
explicit belief of which is no necessary part of Christian 
communion ;”* which need not be explicitly known, but 
which when known must be believed.6 This does not 
mean that the mere proposal or determination of them 
by a General Council is sufficient to make them “known” 
in this sense. When a Council determines a question of 
this kind, it does not zpso facto elevate it into a necessary 
point of belief. It only becomes necessary when the reasons 
and grounds produced by the Council convince a man in his 
conscience of the truth of the determination itself” Then 
and then only is he obliged to accept it, not because the Council 
has declared it, but because his own judgment approves and 
his conscience acknowledges it. In other cases the conscience 
is free, and it is only a matter of recommendation to prefer the 
judgment of a General Council to one’s own. 

A General Council therefore exercises no more authority 

! T. 26; Il. 29773 EE. 39: 2 IJ, 277, and elsewhere. * }, ane. 

4 §i. yo. 5 Tbid. © II. 79; I. 103; I. 26; II. 279, 280, &c. 
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over the judgment and belief of the faithful than any unautho- 
rized spiritual writer. “This is my interpretation or opinion on 
this dogmatic point. If you really think it true, you are bound 
by the nature of the human mind to assent to it; if my reasons 
do not convince you, you are free to retain your own opinion.” 
And this in all matters of religious belief beyond the three 
Creeds! 

Compare this with the definition of “faith” given by the 
Vatican Council and exercised by all Catholics concerning the 
ex-cathedrd utterances of the successor of St. Peter as head of 
the Catholic Church :— 

“ Faith is a supernatural virtue, whereby, inspired and assisted 
by the grace of God, we believe that the things which He has 
revealed are true not because of the intrinsic truth of the things 
viewed by the natural light of reason, but because of the autho- 
rity of God Himself who reveals them; who can neither 
deceive nor be deceived.”? 

3. Has then the decision of a General Council any binding 
force whatever? Certainly ; for it is “the supreme ecclesiastical 
power,”? and “the head of the Universal Church;”? and Bramhall 
declares that “the same canonical obedience is equally due to 
it in point of discipline as in point of doctrine.”* Observe this 
in passing, that a conciliar declaration in the form, “ This 
the Church believes,” and a determination of discipline in the 
form, “ This we have decreed,” are in Bramhall’s mind of equal 
dignity and force, and demand the same kind of obedience. 
Mark, not how high he places discipline, but how low he places 
doctrine. 

Of what sort then is this obedience to be? We have already 
seen what it is not: /¢ zs xot an absolute, universal, unquestion- 
ing obedience, a submission of the judgment and conscience to 
a divinely guided teacher. It is emphatically not an obedience 
of Divine faith. Neither is it even an obedience of implicit 
trust in the order of nature, like that of a child in its parent, 
for “we have no assurance that all General Councils were, or 
ever shall be, so prudently managed, and their proceedings so 
orderly and upright, that we dare make all their sentences a 
sufficient conviction of all Christians which they are bound to 
believe under pain of damnation.” ® 

But z¢ zs an obedience of external conformity, of silence, of 


1 Concil. Vat. cap. De Fide. 
3 T,.261. 3 I. 104. * 1. a8. we eS 
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non-resistance : “For when a General Council has determined 
any controversy, no man may oppose its determination, but 
every one is bound to acquiesce and possess his soul in patience, 
though he be not convicted in his conscience of the truth of 
their sentence.” And “all Christians, though they cannot 
assent in their judgment, are obliged to passive obedience,” ” 
since “the laws of lawful ecclesiastical superiors . . . have only 
authority to bind in themselves; that is, of their own nature, 
without any reference to the authority of a Council.”* And 
as regards the consequence of disobedience, “Whoso out of 
peevishness or stubbornness shall oppose their definition to 
the disturbing of the peace and tranquillity of the Church, he 
deserves to be punished as a heretic.” * 

A General Council, therefore, has the power of imposing 
silence, of coercing the faithful to external conformity under 
pain, certainly not of damnation.® Shall I say of sin? Yes, 
I think Bramhall would call rebellion against General Councils 
a sin. Not however a sin against faith, but against charity, 
since it consists in breaking the peace of the Church. But even 
the most wilful rebellion against a General Council, according to 
Bramhall, fails to put a man outside the pale of the Catholic 
Church, or deprive him of the right and title of Catholic. Lest 
there should be any doubt on this point, I allege the three 
following proofs from Bramhall’s own pen : 

Proof I—One of the conditions of internal communion 
necessary for all Christians is: “To exclude none from the 
Catholic communion who profess the ancient faith of the 
Apostles and primitive Fathers established in the first General 
Councils and comprehended in the Apostolic, Nicene, and 
Athanasian Creeds.”® But all matters decided by a General 
Council “are inferior questions” outside the necessary articles 
“contained in the first Councils and the three Creeds.”’ There- 
fore no General Council can exclude from Catholic communion 
those who merely rebel against its decisions, without the Council 
itself breaking the conditions of internal communion. 

Proof I1].—Concerning the rebellion of an individual: “The 
Popes have not only themselves rebelled against General 
Councils, but have compelled all Bishops under their jurisdiction 
to maintain their rebellion.” And “to rebel against a General 
Council is gross schism.”® Yet the “Bishop of Rome is a 


1 TI, or. = 7, ost. 3 I. 62; IT. 91. 4: TE. Of. § II, 92. 
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Catholic Bishop.”! Therefore, rebellion against General Councils 
does not exclude from Catholic communion. 

Proof I1I.—Concerning the rebellion of a particular Church : 
“The Church of Rome hath departed from the primitive Roman 
Church by corruption and schism . . . and rebelled against the 
General Councils of Ephesus, Basle, and Constance.”? Yet 
the Church of Rome “ still remains a true Christian Church, not 
morally, but metaphysically, because she retains the essentials 
of a true Church.”* Schismatics are “not, however, equal in 
the Church with Catholics, nor are they capable of salvation 
without repentance, particular or general.”* Therefore, without 
acquitting rebels against General Councils of all sin, we must 
conclude that whatever heretical and schismatical gravity they 
may incur by their act, it does not exclude them from the 
Church, nor require any reconciliation or re-admission to it, 
but only personal repentance for the sin. 

“Again: the decision of a General Council stands on exactly 
the same footing as an Act of Parliament ora civil law. The 
law against libel, for instance, prohibits me from circulating 
infamous reports about my neighbour; but it only coerces me 
externally under a penalty, and leaves my conscience and 
judgment free. I may think as ill of my neighbour as my 
conscience allows me. The law takes no cognizance of the 
interior. Equally in case of a Conciliar decree against false 
doctrine, heretics must outwardly conform, inwardly they may 
hold what they like. The highest tribunal of the Church cannot 
dictate to the judgment and conscience of the faithful. It is 
concerned with external conformity and order, and deals not 
with the soul. If then Arius, Eutyches, or Nestorius sinned in 
persevering in heresy, they sinned indeed against charity by 
exteriorly breaking the peace of the Church; but if their 
judgment still commended their doctrine, they did not sin 
interiorly against faith—for according to Bramhall, a General 
Council has no authority to compel the interior allegiance of 
faith. As far as the determination of Councils was concerned, 
they might have lived and died in their perversity, irreproachable 
and conscience free. 

The Church, therefore, even when exercising the plenitude 
of her power, has no jurisdiction over the judgment and 
conscience. Far from binding her children under sin to accept 
her determination as messages from God to men, she leaves 


aT. 200; 2 I. 246—254; II. 43—45, 57. ~ AE. 55. * TT. Sx. 
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them free, not only interiorly to disbelieve her present judgments, 
but to appeal from them to a future General Council. This is 
what Bramhall means by “possessing the soul in patience,” 
“that is, to wait till God gives another opportunity, and another 
Council sit, wherein he may lawfully, with modesty and sub- 
mission (!), propose his reasons for the contrary.” } 

As the appeal to a future General Council has often been 
made a justification for non-submission to the present enactments 
of Councils, and its advent is looked forward to by not a few 
in modern times as a means for the reunion of Christendom, 
let us see what would follow on such an event, if Bramhall’s 
theory were to be carried out. We will suppose then that the 
much-desired Council has come to pass; in it every Church of 
Christendom represented, and everybody present at it feeling 
that all the conditions of a free, lawful, and valid General 
Council have been fulfilled. There is a free discussion ; point 
after point of difference is cleared away ; and a final motion is 
passed unanimously, that Christendom should be reunited into 
one communion, on the terms that Rome must give up the Papal 
Supremacy, Greece must accept the Fi/zogue Clause, and England 
acknowledge Transubstantiation. The compact is signed, the 
decision published and universally accepted in the required sense, 
viz., as binding on all to the extent of passive obedience, and on 
the conscience of each as far as it is approved by the judgment 
as true. Henceforward, no Anglican may preach against 
Transubstantiation, no Greek against the Double Procession, 
no Latin in favour of Supremacy. That is, to do so would 
involve schismatical or heretical pravity, but would not put a 
man outside the pale of the newly reunited Church; for these are 
understood to be non-fundamental points of doctrine, to insist 
on which would involve grave sin against charity by opening 
anew the wounds of the Church just healed—but the conscience 
and judgment of each are still left free. Anglicans may talk with 
bated breath of the invalidity of scholastic subtleties or Roman 
fancies. Greeks may lament the evil days when the Fz/ogue was 
passed by “a division in the House,” and truth suppressed by 
a majority. A Papist may still believe the Papal Supremacy 
as a certain truth. And every one may submit himself to the 
inevitable under an interior protest, looking forward to another 
and more prudent Council in the future, in which the determi- 
nation of the last may be reversed. 

2 TI. 93. 
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In this illustration I have taken the most favourable circum- 
stances, where the General Council is acknowledged in full by 
the whole of Christendom. I have omitted an almost certain 
probability, that the decrees of such a Council would be rejected 
piecemeal by all those who disapproved them, under cover of 
some plea of invalidity, want of lawfulness, freedom, or generality, 
or of bribery and corruption. For since Arius and his clique 
found fault with the canonicity of Nice, and there is hardly a 
Council in history which has not been repudiated at least by 
those against whom its determinations have been made, there 
would be need of some further criterion of validity in General 
Councils, which Catholics find in their confirmation by the 
Successor of St. Peter, but which cannot be found elsewhere 
except in the private judgment of individuals. 

But taking circumstances at their best and carrying out 
Bramhall’s theory to its practical issue, we cannot fail to 
perc¢ive that the Church of Christ, so far as it has a voice, can 
only speak to reduce men to external conformity and silence ; 
cannot touch nor profess to touch the judgment or conscience 
of the faithful; cannot profess, nay, must repudiate all claim 
to being a divinely inspired messenger, a teacher of truth, an 
authoritative interpreter of Revelation ; and that the submission 
which she demands of her children is not even a condition of 
communion, still less a submission of the human soul to her 
teaching by an act of Divine faith. 


“i. 


BRAMHALL’S IDEA OF TIE POWER AND RIGHT OF KINGS 
IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

If a General Council, when left free to exercise its own 
powers without external interference, is such as Bramhall makes 
it, to how much lower a pitch of imbecility it is reduced by 
the legitimate intervention of the State in Church matters, is 
now to be seen :— 

“Weigh all the parts of ecclesiastical discipline, and consider 
what one there is which the Christian Emperors of old did not 
either exercisc by themselves or by their delegates, or did not 
regulate by their laws, or both—concerning the privileges and 
revenues of Holy Church, the calling of Councils, the presiding 
in Councils, the dissolving of Councils, the confirming of 
Councils—concerning Holy Orders, the patronage and nomi- 
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nation to ecclesiastical benefices and dignities, the jurisdiction, 
suspension, deposition, and ordering of bishops, priests, monks, 
and all persons in Holy Orders—concerning appeals—concern- 
ing religion, and the rites and ceremonies thereof—concerning 
the Creeds or common symbols of faith—concerning heresy 
schism, Judaism, and the suppression of sects . . . concerning 
sacraments, sanctuaries, simony, marriages and divorces, and 
generally all things which are of ecclesiastical cognizance.! 
“Tt is true Sovereign Princes are not said properly to make 
canons, because they do not prescribe them under pain of 
excommunication, or suspension, or degradation, or any spiritual 
punishment. But to affirm that they cannot make ecclesiastical 
constitutions under civil pain, or that they cannot (especially 
with the advice and concurrence of the clergy assembled in a 
National Synod),? reform errors and abuses, and remedy 
encroachments and usurpations and innovations, either in faith 
or discipline, and regulate the canons or customs of intruders 
and upstarts by the old canons of the primitive Fathers, is 
contrary to the sense and practice of all antiquity.” * 

This argument from practice to principle is an unfortunate 
one, and none would feel it more so than modern Anglicans 
themselves. Because the State has ever tended to encroach 
on the rights of the Church and impede its free action, therefore 
it ought ever to do so. Because Christian Emperors were 
allowed to exercise their Christian zeal for the good of the 
Church, and sometimes with little prudence and to its detriment, 
therefore they had the right to do so. In how many cases was 
it not to the destruction of ecclesiastical liberty, and under the 
strongest protest even unto death—sometimes to the spread 
and support of heresy, and to the overthrow of the true faith ?® 
Modern Anglicans may thank God that the English State is so 
moderate in their regard as it is. 


: I, 39% 

2 This of course is not a necessary condition. ‘But when these imperial acts 
are done in Synods, they are more authentic and more conform to antiquity.” (I. 173.) 
‘©The most proper and highest judicature on earth in this case is a General Council, 
but until this can be had, it is lawful and behoveth every kingdom to be their own 
judge.” (II. 148.) 

8 What force this saving clause has will be seen a little further on, where the 
primitive canons themselves are made subject to the civil law, and can be abrogated 
by the King. 

© ¥, 19%, 

5 As in the case of Constantius, Valens, and other Arian kings, William Rufus, 
Henry II. Modern Anglicans at least would add Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 
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“ Behold, then, the principal cause of the separation of the 
English Church from the Pope, the usurpation and encroachment 
of the Roman Court on the political rights of the Crown.”! “They 
endeavoured to rob the King of the fairest flowers of his Crown, 
as of his right to convoke Synods, and confirm Synods within 
his own dominion; of his legislative and judiciary power in 
ecclesiastical causes; of his political jurisdiction over ecclesi- 
astical persons; of his ecclesiastical feuds and investitures of 
Bishops; of his just patronage of churches founded by his 
ancestors ; and of the last appeals of his subjects.”? “For when- 
soever any question hath been moved between any kingdom... 
and the Court of Rome, concerning the privileges of the one 
or the extortions and encroachments of the other, they 
(Sovereign Princes) have evermore assumed the last judicature 
to themselves, as of right it doth belong to them.”® Of course, 
“the most proper and highest judicature on earth in such a 
case isea General Council. But when this cannot be had” [and 
it certainly cannot be had at the beck and call of every King 
that likes to demand one], “it behoveth every kingdom or 
national Church, who know best their own rights, and where 
the shoe wrings them, to be their own judges.” 4 

A very convenient clause—especially when, as in the case 
of the English Reformation, the very act of the State renders 
a General Council, such as would include also the rebellious 
Church itself, an impossibility. But if such “discretionary power”® 
belongs to kings, there is practically nothing to limit or restrain 
them. They are not only able to forbid a General Council 
within their own realms, but also to prevent their own ecclesiastics 
from attending it in other realms, for, “in acts not morally evil 
in themselves, and only an impediment to greater good, the 
command of a sovereign obliges even a patriarch to obedience 
in matters that concern religion.”® And “patriarchal power in 
external things is subject and subordinate to imperial power.”? 
By “external things” is meant everything “except that juris- 
diction which is purely spiritual, and an essential part of the 
power of the Bishops;”’ this purely spiritual jurisdiction 
being derived “from ordination only,” “all actual jurisdiction, 
or the liberty and power to exercise the habitual juris- 
diction on the subject of the Crown, being derived from the 
Crown.” 


RT aizks 21. 184, 3 I. 169, * II. 148. 
> Ii, 248. © T..377. 7 I. 176. OT. 372. * 1,973. 
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Now, i I il is no nera 
Now, according to Bramhall, a Council is not General “unless 
it is received by all the Churches,”! and since even the possi- 
bility of a General Council is at the disposal of the monarch, 
it follows that the Church has no freedom to exercise either 
the highest or lowest of its functions without leave of the King. 
The grossest Erastianism could not go beyond this. Yet Bram- 
hall does not stop here when he begins to treat of patriarchal 
jurisdiction in particular :— 

“ Patriarchal jurisdiction, being of human institution,? must 
proceed either from some canon or decree of a General Council,. 
or of such a Provincial Council as hath power to bind, or from 
the grant or concession of sovereign princes, or from the volun- 
tary submission of a free people, or lastly, from custom and 
prescription.” 

So far the General Council and the King stand on an equal 
footing. But after denying that the Roman Bishops ever had 
a patriarchal right in England, he goes on: “ And even though 
they once had a just patriarchal power, and had neither forfeited 
it by rebellion or abuse; yet the King and the whole body 
of the kingdom by their legislative power subtracting their 
obedience from them and erecting a new patriarchate within 
their own dominions—it was sufficient warrant for all English- 
men to suspend their obedience to the one, and apply themselves 
to the other, for the welfare and tranquillity of the body politic.”* 

The King is rising in the scale, for now he can destroy 
a patriarchate established by a General Council or other means,. 
and set up another in its place by his own legislative power, of 
which the following passage is a confirmation : 

“Obedience to a just patriarch is of no larger extent than 
the canons of the Fathers do enjoin it ;° and since the division 
of Britain from the Empire no canons are or ever were of 
force with us further than they were received and incorporated 

» 3, 265 

2 Yet ‘‘Episcopacy is at least of Apostolic origin” (I. 271.), and ‘* Bishops 
are subordinated to Metropolitans, Metropolitans to Patriarchs, by the authority of 
the Fourth Council of Constantinople.” (I. 103). ‘‘In the age of the Apostles. 
and the age next succeeding, the highest order in the Church under the Apostles. 
were natural Protarchs or Patriarchs (II. 149) in whose pre-eminence there was 
more of order and care than of single jurisdiction and power; being esteemed. 
as Head of the Bishops, against whose opinion nothing of importance was to be 
done.” (I. 154.) 

3 I. 260. 4 I. 264. 

5 That is, the canons are to be quoted as far as is convenient for the restricting of 
patriarchal power, but when it comes to the imposing of such authority on Christian 
nations, they may accept or decline it at pleasure by a legislative act. 
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into Britannic laws, which, as they cannot nor ever could 
be imposed on the King and kingdom by a foreign Patriarch by 
constraint—so when they are found by experience to be preju- 
dicial to the public good, they may as freely by the same 
King and kingdom be rejected.” 

Here, then, is the climax. Not only may the King exercise 
supreme dominion over the Church of his realm when a General 
Council cannot be had to determine the question for him, and so 
make it a moral impossibility for a General Council to assemble 
after the event ; but he may also act with the fullest indepen- 
dence, even when a General Council has already determined 
the case. The faithful are bound to exercise passive obedience 
to the canons of a General Council when they have been pro- 
mulgated ; but they are not considered to have been promul- 
gated until they have been made part and parcel of the law 
of the land. 

How touchy, how fastidious, how on his guard is the great 
Bishop against the least encroachment of the Christian 
hierarchy! Of what errors and innovations, usurpation and 
tyranny have not Popes and Patriarchs been guilty! But 
the King can do no wrong. Language is not strong 
enough for the magnificence of the royal prerogatives. Well 
might he say “that our principles are as innocent and as 
auxiliary to civil government as any maxims of any Church 
under heaven. Tell me, sir, if you can, what Church in Europe 
hath declared more fully or more favourably for monarchy than 
the poor Church of England?”? For while the “power of 
patriarchs,’ the highest superiors of the Church, is but of 
* human origin and institution, and may by the same be forfeited 
or transferred,’? “the most high and sacred order of kings 
is of Divine right, being the ordinance of God Himself, founded 
on the prime laws of nature, and clearly established by express 
texts of Scripture. Moreover, this power is extended over 
all their subjects ecclesiastical and civil—so that to set up 
any independent coactive power above them, either Papal 
or popular, either directly or indirectly, is to undermine their 
great royal office which God Himself hath established.”* 

Ccelo tonantem credidimus Jovem 


Regnare. Praesens divus habebitur 
Augustus. 


ERNEST REGINALD HULL. 


17, 264. 8 3 T, 105, 260. i Oe 





Old Catholic London and its Ecclesiastical 
Establishments. 
(SUPPLEMENT.) 
OLD ST. PAUL'S. 
THE views we publish of Old St. Paul’s were used as illus- 


trations to Mr. Brewer's lecture upon “Old Catholic London 
and its Ecclesiastical Establishments.”! They were originally 
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NORTH-EAST VIEW, OLD ST. PAUL'S. 
(From “‘ The Builder.”) 
drawn by Mr. Brewer for the Buz/der, and it is by kind per- 
mission of the proprietors of that paper that we are able to 
present them to our readers, though of course on a very much 
reduced scale. 
After the lecture had been read, a debate ensued, and in 
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answer to a number of questions asked with regard to Old 
St. Paul's, the lecturer gave a more detailed description of that 
Cathedral and some circumstances that we think will interest 
our readers. 

The vast church was stated, in an inscription hung upon a 
column in the north part of the choir (from measurements 
taken in 1312), to have been 690 feet in length, 130 in breadth 
(measuring across the nave and aisles), the height (to the vault- 
ing internally), 102 feet ; of the choir, 88 feet. The difference 
between the nave and choir, in height, was caused by there 
being a large crypt beneath the latter, which necessitated the 
floor being raised considerably. The height of the “whole body 
of the church” outside was 150 feet, the ridges of the roofs of 
the nave, choir, and transepts being all upon a level. The 
length of the transepts is omitted, but it was about 300 feet. 
There is, however, with regard to the height to the tower and 
spire, in the inscription, a rather puzzling statement: “The 
height of the tower-steeple, from the levell ground (was) CCLX 
foot, the height of the spire of wood covered with lead 
CCLXXIV foot; and yet the whole tower and spire exceeded 
not five hundred and twenty foot”! Now, it does not require 
much mathematical skill to discover that 260+274 cquals 534, 
and not 520. Of course this is no mistake, because the intro- 
duction of the words “and yet” shows that the writer saw the 
puzzle himself. Maitland! explains the matter by suggesting 
that the portion of the spire which was behind the parapet of 
the tower is measured in one case but not in the other. This 
has usually been accepted as an explanation, but it is a very 
clumsy one, and fourteen feet is an abnormal height for the 
parapet of a tower! Now, immediately after these dimensions, 
we are told that the cross which was above the pommel or ball 
of the spire measured 15 feet, and may it not be that one 
dimension includes the cross and the other does not. We 
should still, it is true, be one foot out! 

The length of the Cathedral given at 690 feet does not 
tally with the discoveries made of the east and west fronts, 
which are only 550 fect apart; but this may be accounted for 
by supposing that originally there was a “Galilee,” or great 
western porch, as at Durham, Ely, Glastonbury, &c. The 
descriptions given by both Inigo Jones, who erected a classical 
portico at the west end, and Sir Christopher Wren, in Parentalia, 

1 Maitland’s History of London, Third Edition, 1760, p. 1165. 
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screen in the distance, the whole view culminating in the 
intricate and elaborate “rose-window” of the east end, some 
550 feet off, must have had a most enchanting effect. The 
numerous altars, shrines, and tombs, attached to or standing 
between the great Norman piers, added no little to their 
massive grandeur. There were certainly altars in the nave 
of the Cathedral, because we find mention of endowments for 
priests to say Mass at these altars, one of which was founded 
by King Edward IV. in honour of the Holy Trinity, and for 
“the singular reverence which he bore to God and to the Blessed 
and glorious Virgin Mary.” 

Another chantry for one priest was established in the second 
year of King Henry VI., at the altar of the Blessed Virgin in 
the body of this church, near the tomb of Sir John Beauchamp. 
We know the exact position of these altars, because the tomb 
of Sir John Beauchamp and that of Bishop Kemp, who was 
buried close to the altar of the Holy Trinity, existed when 
Hollar made his views of Old St. Paui’s. There was also 
apparently an altar in the nave dedicated to the Holy Apostles, 
and a great crucifix before which candles were kept perpetually 
burning. A Bishop of Bath and Wells, in 1365, left a water- 
mill and considerable quantity of land in order that every day 
an anthem of our Lady, Mesciens Mater, or some other one 
suitable to the time, should be sung before “the glorious image 
of the Blessed Virgin fixt to the pillar at the foot of Sir John 
Beauchamp’s tomb (viz., the second pillar on the south side 
from the steeple westwards}.” This is important, because it has 
been sought to establish the fact that the abominable profa- 
nations of the nave of the Cathedral which took place after the 
Reformation, were common before that event. 

Now certainly the excommunication ‘threatened by Bishop 
Braybroke, in 1386, against those who bought or sold within 
the church and churchyard, does give colour to the idea that 
scandals had arisen, but the very threat of excommunication 
shows distinctly that they were not common or tacitly allowed, 
and surely if the nave of Old St. Paul’s had been used as a kind 
of market, these altars, statues, and venerated crucifix would 
scarcely have found a place in it. And Edward IV. would 
scarcely have shown his “great reverence for God and the 
Blessed Virgin” by setting up an altar in such a place, nor 
would Bishop Kemp have desired to be buried there. It 
has been taken for granted that “Paul’s Walk” mentioned in 
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the church under Elizabeth and succeeding sovereigns can be 
worth anything. 

The most magnificent part of Old St. Paul’s was without 
doubt the Retro-chor called in all old documents the “ New- 
Work.” It was erected between the years 1256 and 1303, 
in the most perfect style of Gothic architecture! The east end 
was unlike that of any English Cathedral, but in one respect 
resembled Durham, that is to say, it had a great wheel window. 

Within the “New Work” were enclosed the magnificent 
shrine of St. Erkenwald, the principal altar of our Lady, and 
six other altars. Of the monuments of Old St. Paul’s, that of 
John of Gaunt was the most superb and sumptuous, the chantry 
attached to it was served by a small College of priests who 
lived on the site of the present Stationers’ Hall, in a building 
called “ Lancaster College.” 


.' This is the portion of the church for which subscriptions were sent from 


Treland. 





The Pagan a Kempis. 


I. 

WHILE we have not the slightest wish to pronounce upon a 
disputed authorship, we may be allowed to call a book by a 
name under which at least it will be generally recognized, in 
order that, definitely, we may set side by side two typical writers 
of opposite characteristics, and see how the pagan consoler 
stands in relation to the Christian comforter of heavily burdened 
mankind. We want to examine, in contrast to the author whom 
we will designate by the name of a Kempis, another whom we 
know to have been Marcus Aurelius ; and assuming the doctrine 
put forth in the Jztation of Christ to be familiar to the reader, 
we will describe at some length, for the sake of silent com- 
parison, the contents of ra eis éavrov BiBXéa, which resulted from 
the meditations of the Roman Emperor. 

The Jmitation gives us high morality along with a tenderly 
affective piety towards the Trinity and the Word Incarnate, 
all resting on a clearly conceived dogmatic basis; whereas, 
according to Renan, who some years ago delivered to an 
English audience a lecture on M. Aurelius,! one great excellence 
of the Emperor’s Thoughts lies in the freedom from dogma, 
and in the fact that they are just the appropriate utterances 
called forth from a sincere conscience, when this latter was 
set face to face with universal nature, human as well as infra- 
human. The same critic in his Origins of Christianity, after 
recording it as a stain on the reputation of Aurelius that he 
did not absolutely discard the supernatural, yet claims that 
the blemish appears only as a spot upon the fair production 
of the whole. Matthew Arnold, as was to be expected, makes 
a like claim for the universalism of the Emperor’s Thoughts, 
which have “so little of merely local or temporary character,” 


1 Nineteenth Century, May, 1880. John Stuart Mill ranks the A/editations almost 
on an equality with the Sermon on the Mount. (Zssay on the Utility of Religion, 


Ppp: 97, 98.) 
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and which succeed in prescribing action such as “every 
sound nature must recognize as right,” based upon motives 
such as “every clear reason must recognize as valid.” The 
description, however, is very far from correct, if by absence 
of dogma is understood a pronounced agnosticism with regard 
to the Deity. Rather M. Aurelius tries to combine a number 
of theologies, monotheistic, polytheistic, and pantheistic. God, 
gods, and the divinity of nature are proclaimed by him 
continually, as foundations on which he rests his advocacy of 
right against wrong. If he appears to be a true Roman in 
making his religion to be one “of ways and sentiments, rather 
than of facts and beliefs,” the cause is not so much the 
repudiation of dogma as the unsteadiness of his light. His ethics 
are all grounded on the Divine, but his Divinity is described 
variably and inconsistently. Least of all is demonstration 
sought by him for either the unity or multiplicity of God. 
Mr. Watson says, in his Life of the Emperor, that the latter 
wisely did not seek to prove what he knew by feeding; but 
this feeling is a very vague term, which may stand for a 
consciousness of Deity, either valid or invalid, according to 
circumstances.! What we wish to assert on behalf of M. Aurelius 
is, that he is not so undogmatic as Renan, in conformity with 
his own cherished views concerning religious history, might 
like to suppose. 

As a matter of history, it is recognized that the religiousness 
of M. Aurelius was not peculiar to himself: it was characteristic 
of many of his contemporaries, in whom were gathered up the 
ripest fruits of that revival of worship which Augustus started 
not exclusively, but largely, for a political purpose, in the hope 
to avert the dangers which had marked the last days of the 
Republic. Boissier thinks that we have a fair index of the two 
states of mind, on the one side, in the letters of Cicero, so 
thoroughly secular in tone, as also in the official rather than 
personal respect which he shows when professedly discussing 
of religion; and on the other hand, in the distinctly religious 
writings of Fronto and his Imperial pupil. That the close 
of the Republic saw religion at a very low ebb, and that 
by a deliberate effort the Empire brought about a return of 
the tide, are points on which historians are pretty well agreed. 


1 The Platonic Socrates says of a similar conviction: “It came to me without 
proof (avev aoSeltews) by means of a certain likelihood and convenience to nature.” 


(mer eixdros Tivos Kal evTpemetas. ) 
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The old Roman elements, which predominantly seem to have 
been cold, strictly formal, and ceremonial, were vivified by the 
philosophy and the mythology of Greece, and especially received 
from Eastern cults the emotional ingredients, which of them- 
selves they had greatly lacked. Such a revival, in one grand 
combination of all the pagan forces, seconded as it was by 
a secularist morality in some philosophers, availed to offer a 
decided obstacle to the growth of Christianity, which Renan 
asserts to have become a substantially formed organism in 
the time of M. Aurelius, wanting only its fuller development.! 
It is a problem how far the Emperor may have been in- 
debted to Christianity for some of the noblest of his thoughts. 
St. Jerome? believes such a story as that of the correspondence 
of Seneca with St. Paul, and no one doubts that Christian 
writings and oral teachings must have gained some sort of an 
audience outside the body of the faithful. The Apologists 
particularly appealed to their heathen rulers for a share of 
attention. Hadrian was addressed by Quadratus and Aristides:% 
the Antonines by St. Justin, and of these Antonines it was 
M. Aurelius especially to whom Tatian, Melito, Claudius Apol- 
linaris, Bishop of Hieropolis, and Athenagoras made their 
petitions, while St. Theophilus, Hermias, and perhaps Minutius 
Felix wrote in the same reign apologetically. Nevertheless the 
one direct mention of the Christians which we find in the JZedzta- 
tions is unfavourable, and accuses them of courting death out of 
obstinacy, a charge which was true of the Marcionites. Naturally 
a ruler, bent on the then traditional policy of supporting the 
power of the State by an alliance with various religions,* would 


1 “Tt is certain that at the death of the Antonines the Christian religion had 
become a complete religion, having all its sacred books, all its grand legends, the 
germ of all its dogmas, the essential parts of its liturgies.” (Origins of Christianity, 
book vi. Preface.) 

* De Viris Iilustr. 12. 

% Mr. Rendel Harris thinks that the Hadrian addressed by Aristides is Hadrianus 
Antoninus, who succeeded Hadrian simply so called. 

4 **A religion was needed for the ancients, a union without a religious bond to 
hold it together was inconceivable. The new unity required a new religion to 
consecrate it. Half with conscious aim, half driven on unconsciously, the new 
Empire set about creating a new religion. It showed extraordinary skill in construct- 
ing the new system out of the old, with the least possible change, taking up the 
existing religions and giving them a place in its scheme. The Emperor represented 
the majesty, the wisdom, and the beneficent power of Rome, he was in many cases 
represented in different parts of the Empire as an incarnation of the god worshipped 
in that district. The Imperial cu/tus was organized as the highest religion.” (Zhe 
Church in the Roman Empire. By W. M. Ramsay, p. 19.) 
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be hostile to the faith which, along with Judaism, was unique 
in its uncompromising spirit of opposition to the apotheosis 
of the Emperors, and to all the subserviency of things spiritual 
to things temporal, implied in such deification. 

There is no proof that he changed the law regarding 
persecution, or that, strictly, any special law on the subject 
existed, but at least his reign presents the appearance of greater 
severity in this regard than is found in the reign of his prede- 
cessor; whether the excess be due to facts or to the mere increase 
in the Christian records of a persecution which was never wholly 
and everywhere abandoned.' In any case his dislike would 
not extend to lessons of beautiful morality taught in the Gospels. 
These may very well, by means indirect and direct, have found 
a way to his intelligence, with the result that his philosophy 
was elevated above its natural sphere. Not that we wish to 
deny, in paganism itself, all perception of the higher truths, 
for there are places in our own theology, where it is 
necessary to maintain that heathendom, apart from any help 
afforded by a primitive revelation, succeeded, through the use 
of reason, in reaching fundamental verities both religious and 
moral. The abilities as well as the inabilities of man’s unaided 
intelligence have to be insisted upon; so that when we speak of 
the ignorance, the inconstancy, the inconsistency, and the errors 
of the heathen world, which prove a revelation to be in a certain 
sense needful, we are dwelling only on one aspect of the 
question. The full picture shows two faces, one bright, the 
other dark ; in which double-aspect is to be found the concilia- 
tion between those Fathers who speak appreciatively, and those 
who speak depreciatively of what human wisdom did in its 
effort to form a religion. If Tatian speaks as though it were 
to be upon the ruins of the Greek philosophy that Christianity 
must be built, while Clement of Alexandria sees in that philo- 
sophy the providential forerunner and introducer of the new 
faith, both declarations may receive a true sense. Willingly, 


1 The records of martyrdoms under Trajan are greater than under Domitian ; 
again they are greater under Antoninus than under Trajan; but this is no proof of 
actually increased persecution. As regards the time of M. Aurelius, one feature is 
notable : ‘‘7he seeking out of Christians is marked in all the documents relating 
to the time of M. Aurelius; whereas there is not a trace of evidence that it was 
practised under Antoninus Pius, and it had been forbidden by Trajan and Hadrian. 
This was the reintroduction of the Flavian practice and the only logical course when 
Christianity was a crime.” (Zhe Church in the Roman Empire, By Professor Ramsay, 


Pp. 337-) 
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therefore, do we grant to M. Aurelius the best that can be 
discovered in him of pagan origin, remarking meantime how 
very hard it is to trace his thoughts to their genuine source: 
hard for us who, even in regard to ourselves, are often at a loss 
to know how we came by some of our own valued ideas. 

Mutual borrowings, then, we will not endeavour to discrimi- 
nate; but considering the Jimztation of Christ as a Christian work, 
and the Meditations as a pagan work, we will examine the 
latter for the purpose of seeing how it answers, or fails to 
answer, to the standard of the former. For convenience of 
English readers we will use the translation given in the Camelot 
Series. It is that of Collier collated with the work of Long, 
and though to us it is not always satisfactory in the performance 
of its difficult task of expanding into full form the short, 
ambiguous diction of the original, still it will serve our purpose 
substantially. We shall sometimes make a few verbal changes. 
In whatever language they be presented, the Meditations are 
not easily analyzed into a system. Formed out of the jotting 
down of stray thoughts as they arose in the mind of a much 
occupied Sovereign, while travelling about from place to place 
in discharge of his onerous duties, the several books lack both 
order and completeness. To some it may seem a profanation 
to gauge such a diary by trying to digest its contents after the 
example furnished by our Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 
And yet at something of this kind we are going to aim, con- 
vinced that thus we shall best be enabled to judge both the 
accuracy of Renan’s statement that dogma is absent from the 
Thoughts, and the value of the reflexions in themselves. We 
shall inquire what M. Aurelius presents in place of faith, hope, 
and charity, as we understand these virtues. So at least we 
shall go to the root of dogma, leaving out, however, the question 
of the supernatural, for this would complicate matters without 
corresponding gain. It may very well be that grace was added 
to the honest endeavours of the pagan philosopher after a 
natural faith, hope, and charity; but its presence is scarcely 
verifiable by us at this date, and so we must be content simply 
to ask, in the merely human order, what his belief, hope, and 
love were in reference to God. If it were true, as some say it 
is, that the only critical method of examining an author's 
opinions is, not to estimate them on the standard of one’s own 
tenets, but to trace them to their origin in modes of thought 
known to have existed at the time, then we should have to 
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forego the claim of being critical, an admission which we do 
not make, because we do not accept the principle thus enun- 
ciated. Every method of investigation is so far critical, as it 
brings into play an exercise of judgment after some sound, 
worthy, and sufficient manner. The agnostic values his modes 
of inquiry more than their conclusions, and naturally so, just 
because these are agnostic ; whereas we for the contrary reason, 
though aware of the need of valid argument as a means, find our 
highest interest in our conclusions as ends. Hence we start by 
asking what sort of results M. Aurelius reached as regards 
faith in God. 

Religion, as we are sometimes told, is a word that has no 
exact equivalent in Greek ; it has, nevertheless, something of a 
synonym in evoéBeca, and Marcus Aurelius tells us that from his 
mother he learned to be, he does not say! merely, edoeRns, but 
more distinctly still, @eooeBys.2 He even flatters himself, taxed 
as he has been with superstition, that in Antoninus he had 
found a prince who put him on his guard against such 
extravagance of the religious instincts For him the gods are 
ever present helpers, whose assistance he would have men 
invoke in all the concerns of life,t as explanation of which confi- 
dence he says: “To those who ask me the reason why I am so 
earnest in religious worship, and whether I ever saw any of the 
gods, or in what way I am convinced of their existence, I 
answer first, that the gods are not invisible. Next, granted that 
they were, the objection would signify nothing, for I never had 
a sight of my own soul, and yet I set a great value on it. 
Similarly, in my constant experience of the power of the gods, 
I have a proof of their being and a reason for my veneration.”® 

These are the utterances of one who has some faith in the 
Deity: but on closer inspection we must not expect to find a 
definite consistent account of the article of our creed which 
asserts “one God, Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and 
earth.” The Emperor’s prayer was too much in the style of 
the vague formula, /upzter optime, maxime, sive quo alio nomine 
te appellari volueris. It was “Jehovah, Jove, Lord,” with an 
indiscriminateness far worse than the severest of Pope's critics 
would attribute to his “Universal Prayer;” it was the 
“unknown God,” whom St. Paul found the Athenians ignorantly 
worshipping. More needfully than Jacob, in his wrestling, should 


2 Another word is @pnexela. 
> i.3. 3 vi, 30. 4 vi, 23. 5 xii, 28, 
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Marcus Aurelius have cried out, in the darkness of his groping, 
“Tell me, I pray thee, thy name.” He was evidently convinced 
of the obligation upon mankind, “that they should seek God, 
if haply they may feel after Him or find Him, although He 
be not far from every one of us.” What we observe in the 
Emperor is the recognition of many gods, with an occasional 
reference to one God as supreme over all; a polytheism so 
far corrected by a monotheistic tendency as to produce what is 
sometimes called a henotheism and a monolatry, or else such 
a fusion of deities as occurred when the Babylonian gods 
and goddesses were summed up in Baalim and Astaroth. And 
along with this there appears a further tendency to identify, at 
least in some way, the Deity with the power that animates the 
universe and lives in the souls of men. Pantheism ever verges 
to the opposite extremes of making the ove the real and the 
many the ideal, or the many the real and their oneness an 
idealization of the mind’s own constructing; in other words, it 
insists cither that real Being is only one, while finite individual 
objects are but unreal phenomena, or else that these finite 
individual objects together constitute the infinite Deity which 
apart from them has no existence. In points important as the 
above we must be content if we find glimmerings of the truth, 
and flashes of sunshine bursting forth from time to time through 
the clouds of an intellect whose light was far from being a pure 
radiance. M. Aurelius had glimpses of the day, but was not 
able wholly to live in its clearness. 

The world appeared to him decidedly, as the Greeks loved 
to call it, a Cosmos, not the disorderly monster imagined by 
pessimists. “It is the effect either of contrivance or of chance ; 
if the latter, it is a world for all that, which means a regular and 
beautiful structure.”* His own conviction is decidedly against 
chance production and for a contrivance of mind: “The 
intelligent Being that governs the universe has perfect views 
of His own nature and of His own acts.”’ “Who are the 
knowing persons? Why those who are acquainted with the 
original cause and the end of all things, with the reason that 
pervades the mass of matter, renews the world at certain 
periods, and governs it through all the lengths of time.”* The 
obscurity felt in utterances like these comes from want of a 
constantly maintained distinction between what is spoken of as 
the animating principle of the universe and a Deity from whom 


1 Acts xvii. 27. 2 iv. 27. 3 vi. 5. © 4,34. 
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the universe is derived, but who forms no part of it consti- 
tuently and owns no dependence on it for His perfection and 
happiness. In other words, the idea of creation is not grasped. 

Additional extracts will further show the light and the shade 
in heathen belief about the animating principle of the whole 
creation, spiritual and material. 

“We ought to live with the gods. This is done by him who 
exhibits a soul contented with the appointments of Providence, 
and who obeys the orders of the Divinity (6 Sauer), which is 
God’s deputy ruler and His offspring. Now this Divine 
authority is neither more nor less than the soul and reason 
which every man possesses.”! The universe, considered in the 
whole has also its governing soul: “All things proceed from 
tie soul of the universe by direct or indirect causality (a7 
éxeivou Tov TavTov Hye“ovixod). Do not therefore suppose [such 
unpleasing objects as lions and serpents, thorns and dirt], to be 
insignificant and unworthy of the Being you worship; but 
consider the fountain whence all things spring.”? “You ought 
frequently to consider that the world is an animal, consisting of 
one soul and body, and that a universal sense runs through the 
whole mass of matter. You should likewise reflect how nature 
acts by a joint effort and how everything contributes to the 
being of everything, and lastly what connexion and subordina- 
tion exist between causes and effects." “There is but one 
common matter, though it is parcelled out among bodies of 
different qualities. There is but one sensitive soul, too, not- 
withstanding that it is divided among innumerable natures and 
individual limitations. And, lastly, the rational soul, though it 
seems to be split into several, is but one and the same... . 
What a handful of the universal matter goes to the making of 
a human body, and what a very little of the universal soul falls 
to the individual man! And upon what a narrow clod in 
respect of the whole earth do you crawl.”* “All parts of the 
universe are interwoven and tied together with a sacred bond, 
and no one thing is foreign or unrelated to another. This 
general connexion gives unity and ornament to the world. 
There is but one sort of matter to make it of: one God (eds) 
that pervades it, one substance, and one law to guide it, the 
common reason of all rational beings, and one truth.”> Thus 
nature, instead of being conceived, after the fashion of Lucretius, 
as the resu't of a fortuitous concourse of atoms blindly colliding, 


ly, 27, 2 vi. 36. 3 iv. 40. * xii. 30,:32. 5 vii, 9. 
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is always represented as matter organized by an indwelling 
intelligence ; so that whereas from human works the artificer 
may, when his labour is over, be absent “in the works of nature, 
the forming power is always present.”! “The universal nature 
works the universal matter like wax.”? “The particular effects 
of the world are all wrought by one intelligent nature. This 
universal cause has no foreign assistant, no interloping principle 
either without or within.”® And finally, for the consolation of 
those who might fear the Great Power that fashions all things 
to His designs, we may quote these words: “ As the substance 
of the world is pliable and obedient, so the sovereign reason 
which gives laws to it has neither motive nor inclination to 
bring evil upon everything. It has no evil in its nature and it 
does no evil: it forms and governs all things and hurts 
nothing.”* As an account of creation the above explanations 
have, first, the defect that they ignore altogether creation in the 
strict sense, and secondly, they not only leave obscure, but 
manifestly misrepresent, the relation between the world and the 
Deity, making God to be perfectible by means of His own 
productions.*> A hylozoist would be satisfied with some of the 
theories advanced ; a theist would find in them nothing to him 
thoroughly satisfying. It is a pity that a book, which on other 
subjects has many noble utterances, is so vitiated at the root, 
by the radical misconception of God in relation to nature. Still 
we must not overlook the glimmerings of important truths 
which appear through the mists, the fact, mainly, that there 
is a Sovereign Lord of all,® who is not a brute force, but an 
intelligent, a volitional, a beneficent, and consequently a 
personal Being, the proper object of man’s religious worship. 
Having heard what is said about the cosmos in general, we 
must next listen to what we can catch about the microcosmos, 
Man, his constitution and relation to the Deity. “We should 
consider how we are related [not only to Nature], but to the 
Deity (@eds), and in what part of our being and on what con- 
dition of that part.”’ To leave out thought of our position in 


1 vi. 40. 3 vii. 23. 3 vi. 8. * vi. 1. 

5 «‘The lot of individuals is, in a manner, destined for the interest of him that 
governs the world. It perfects His nature in some way ; it makes and continues His 
happiness. For it is true of causes, no less than of parts in a whole, that if you lop 
off anything in the continuity, you maim the whole.” (v. 8.) 

6 His condemnation of atheists (rév Ocobs wh vourCouévwy) is that they are men 
** hurried and convulsed with passion.” (iii, 16.) 

? il, 12. 
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regard to God is most unwise, for it is to omit the wnusz neces- 
sarium: “Nothing can be more unhappy than the curiosity of 
that man who ranges everywhere and digs into the earth, as the 
poet says, for purposes of discovery, who is wonderfully busy 
to force by conjecture a passage into other people’s thoughts, 
but does not consider that it is sufficient to reverence and serve 
the divinity within himself” by keeping “pure from all violent 
passion and evil affection, from all rashness and vanity, and 
from all manner of discontent towards gods and men.”! “The 
divinity within himself” is further described to be man’s soul, 
which is derived from the Supreme God, for “every man’s soul 
is a portion of the Deity and is originated therefrom : we have 
nothing properly our own, all is borrowed from Heaven.”” “As 
nothing can any more produce something than something can 
sink into nothing, it is evident that our intelligent part (76 voepov) 
must proceed from some source or other.” For soul as for 
body the principle is asserted that they must have had a cause 
and that they can never be simply annihilated. “My being 
consists of matter and form, that is, of soul and body: annihila- 
tion will reach neither of them, for they never arose from 
nothing. The consequence is that every part of me will serve 
to make something in the world ... through an _ infinite 
succession.”* Man thus composed of body and soul must 
think humbly of his own being: “Consider what a slight thing 
he is from his conception till he receives his soul, and from its 
reception till its loss;”® but of his two constituents his soul 
is the most noble and its interests should always prevail: 
“Epictetus will tell you that you are a living soul which drags 
a corpse about with her.”® Lowly in comparison as is the soul, 
yet over the body she should be mistress : “The extent of human 
life is but a point: its substance is in perpetual flux, its percep- 
tions dim, and the whole composition of the body tending to 
corruption. The soul is a whirl; fortune is not to be guessed 
at, and fame is undiscerning ; in a word, that which belongs to 
the body is a flowing river, and what the soul has is dream and 
bubble. What is it, then, that will abide by a man? Why, 
nothing but philosophy, which consists in keeping the divinity 
within us (rov évdov dai/uova) from injury and disgrace, superior 
to pleasure and pain, doing nothing at random, being without 
any dissimulation or pretence, and independent of the motions 
of another. Further, philosophy brings the mind to take things 


Dai 33. 2 xii, 26. 247,05, * ¥,. 1% 5 xii, 24, 6 iv, 41. 
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as they happen, and to acquiesce in their distribution, inasmuch 
as all events proceed from the same cause as the soul itself; and 
above all to have an easy prospect of death, as being nothing 
more than the dissolving of the elements of which each thing is 
composed. Now if the elements themselves are never the 
worse for running off into one another, what if all things should 
change and be dissolved? Why should any man be concerned 
at the consequence? All this is but nature’s method; now 
nature never does any mischief.” 

This idea of following nature all through life till death shall 
come and be accepted as an incident proper to nature’s course, 
is a frequent thought with Marcus Aurelius: “You consist of 
three things, your body, breath, and mind. The first two are 
yours to take care of, but the last is strictly your person. If you 
throw the necessary motions of your body out of account, and 
those of the vortex that whirls about you, and by this means 
preserve your rational faculties in an independent state of 
innocence, free from all the allotments of fate, holding closely to 
the virtues of justice, truth, and acquiescence, you may move on 
till death stops you, preserving to the last your credit and your 
harmony with the Deity that is in you.”* “You have embarked 
upon life: when you have made your voyage, debark without 
more ado. If you happen to land upon another world, there 
will be gods to take care of you there (ovdév Oedv Kevor, oddé 
éxet), but if it be your fortune to drop into nothingness, why 
then you will be no more solicited with pleasure and pain. Then 
you will have done drudging for your outer covering, which is 
the more unworthy in proportion as that which serves it is 
worthy: for the one is all soul, intelligence, and divinity 
(Saiuwv), whereas the other is dirt and corruption.”* In putting 
the hypothesis of man’s annihilation, M. Aurelius does not 
affirm, as we shall see when we treat of the hope which was in 
him, that he regards it as possible; repeatedly he argues from 
one horn of a dilemma which elsewhere he denies to be repre- 
sentative of the true state of the case. 

From the quotations given it appears that about man 
M. Aurelius holds human nature to be a compound of body 
and soul, both derived from the Supreme God, both beyond 
the reach of utter annihilation; the one superior in right of 
control over the other, because more like to the Deity, more 
divine; the two inevitably destined to part at death, which, 


3 ii, 37. 2 xii, 3. ® iii, 3. 
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however, is the natural termination of the earthly career, 
and so ought to be accepted with resignation. About the 
individual as distinct from the impersonal persistence of 
the human soul after death he is not so clear, saying, vaguely, 
“When a man dies, and the spirit is let loose into the air, it holds 
out for some time, after which it is changed, diffused, or knotted 
into flame, or else absorbed into the generative principle of the 
universe.”? As to the human right of choosing violently to put 
an end to a life which seems no longer worth preserving, 
M. Aurelius is not constant in his teaching; sometimes he 
condemns suicide; sometimes his apparent approval of it may 
be explained away; sometimes he seems to act as its open 
advocate. But of this it will be convenient to speak when we 
reach the subject of his resignation to the Providence which he 
frequently acknowledges to be wise and good in all its dis- 
pensations. 

In the composition of man nothing is more characteristic 
than the moral faculty of self-governance, the liberty of choice 
whereby a man, in spite of outer solicitation or outer deterrents, 
can embrace the good and spurn away the evil. Marcus Aurelius, 
if we test his faith on this point, will be found to speak indeed 
of an inevitable destiny which the individual cannot avoid, for 
it is made up of events beyond the individual’s control ; but he 
also asserts a power and a duty of rising superior to circum- 
stances in the many cases where these leave a freedom of action. 
“ The rational soul has the privilege to look into her own nature 
and to form herself to what character she pleases.”? “TI consist 
of soul and a little body: and as to my mind there is nothing 
that can affect her but her own actions, which are all within 
her own power.”® “Reason and the reasoning faculty need no 
further assistance, but are sufficient for their own purposes. 
They move within themselves and make directly for the point 
in view. Wherefore acts in accordance with them are called 
right acts, for they lead along the right road.”* His psycho- 
logical theory is that outer objects and even sensations of the 
body can dominate man’s soul only when they have entered into 
the mind as opinions to be followed: and that the mind has the 
power to control its opinions so as to give them the direction 

liv. 21. Cf. v.14: ‘*At present your nature is distinct, but ere long you will 
vanish into the generative principle (r@ yeyvqoavrt), or rather you will be returned 
into that universal reason which gave you being” (eis tév Adyov aitov, roy 
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which it considers to be best. There is an inmost sanctuary of 
self which external nature cannot violate. Three things go to 
form man, namely, body, soul, and mind. Sensation (aic@nais) 
belongs to the body, impulse (opya/) to the soul, reason (Séypyarta) 
to the mind. His distinctive excellence lies in making reason 
guide what he can control, and for the rest in being content 
with all that is allotted to him, “keeping pure the divinity within 
him, untroubled by a crowd of appearances, preserving it 
tranquil, and obeying it as a god. He should be all truth in his 
words and justice in his actions ; and if the whole world should 
disbelieve his integrity, dispute his character, and question his 
happiness, he would neither take it ill in the least nor turn aside 
from the path that leads to the goal of life, towards which he 
must always be moving, pure, calm, well prepared, and with 
perfect resignation to his lot.”!_ Fate is something inevitable 
and has to be acquiesced in: “ Put yourself in the hands of fate, 
and let her open out to you what fortune she pleases.”? “ Bring 
your will to your fate, and suit your mind to your circum- 
stances.”$ But on the other hand there is a region not ruled by 
fate, but dependent on free-will. “ All things are opinion, and it 
is in your power to think as you please.”* “ Discharge opinion 
and you are safe; and pray, who can hinder you from doing 
it?” “No man can rob another of his free election.”® “Let these 
two maxims be always ready; first, that things cannot disturb 
the soul, for they remain motionless without, while disturbance 
springs from the opinions within the soul; the second is to 
consider that the scene is just shifting and sliding off into 
nothing, and that you yourself have witnessed abundance of 
great alterations. In a word, the world is all transformation 
and life is opinion (d7oAnYWis).”? “What is it hales you from one 
passion to another but the fancies within you? There lies the 
rhetoric that persuades you.”® “Nothing outside you can hurt 
you.”” “Your pain cannot originate in another man’s mind, 
nor in any change or transformation of your corporeal covering. 
Where then does it lie? Why, in that part of you which forms 
judgments about things evil. Do not imagine you are hurt, 
and thereby you are impregnable.”!® “Hold in honour your 
opinionative faculty (rHv broAnmrixny Svvapww), for this alone 
is able to prevent from originating in your guiding principle (r@ 
Hryeuovik@) any opinion that is contrary to nature or to the 
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proper constitution of a rational being. Now reason enjoins 
us to do nothing rashly, and to be kindly disposed towards men, 
and to submit willingly to the gods.”! 

All these declarations of the power of mind to assert its 
independence of outer objects are familiar from the teaching of 
Epictetus, the master of M. Aurelius, and their insufficiency, as 
they stand, is obvious to all. In part they are contradicted by 
our common-sense poet, Shakespeare, who affirms that attempts 
to fancy ourselves otherwise will not rid us of the pain which we 
feel at the encounter with certain stern realities in human 
experience. In fairness, however, to the Pagan Emperor, we 
must take his doctrine according to its deeper import, which is 
the duty and the power of man to conform himself to his position 
in relation to the rest of existent things: “These reflexions 
ought always to be at hand; to consider well the nature of the 
universe and my own nature, together with the relation between 
them ; and to consider what kind of whole it is; and that no 
mortal can hinder me from acting and speaking conformably to 
the being of which I am a part.”* Thus he regards the whole 
universe as a unity, regulated in its several parts by the supreme 
all-pervading Deity, so that each part is well ordered so long as 
it is faithful to the Divine plan and to itself; which fidelity 
becomes a question of doubt only in the case of beings endowed, 
like man, with a rational faculty capable of choice between 
conformity to the whole and non-conformity. To be non- 
conformed cannot be the result of any outside influence, it must 
come from within if it comes at all, which it need never do, and 
ought never to do, for a reasonable nature knows the right way 
and possesses the power to follow it out. Man is master of his 
own morality, and what he cannot command is no part of his 
necessary perfection. He should be constantly considering 
his position and seeing that he rightly takes it up; saying to 
himself, for instance, if he isthe Roman Emperor: “ Have a care 
that there be not too much of the Cesar in you; be candid, 
virtuous, sincere, and modestly grave ; let justice and piety hold 
their own in your character; strive to be just such a man as 
virtue and philosophy meant you to be; worship the gods and 
protect mankind.”? “It is high time to become simple and to 
behave better towards the gods.”* Thus by good use of his 
freedom man secures that it is always quite well with hin— 
a result within his power though at the cost of perpetual self- 
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searchings, such as these: “What use do I put my soul to? how 
does my ruling part stand affected? and whose soul have 
I now? that of a child, or of a young man, or of a tyrant? that 
of cattle or of beasts?”! By a circumspection so painstaking as 
this may the reasonable being hope to carry out the very law 
of reasonable conduct, which is: “ Let every action tend to some 
point, and be perfect in its kind.” Many as are the defects in 
such an account of man’s powers of moral agency, no one can 
deny the elements of nobility in it, which shine out all the more 
conspicuously when they are contrasted with philosophies of a 
far baser stamp, such as must have come before Marcus Aurelius 
in his studies of contemporary systems. 

Not very consistent with the frequent assertion that man has 
it in his power, by the very rationality of his constitution, to be 
good as he ought to be, is the not unfrequent assertion that 
the bad man cannot be otherwise, because of his ignorance of 
good. No doubt the writer's way of placing liberty rather in 
thought than in volition, had a share in leading him to an 
equivalent denial of liberty to the wicked man. True, our Lord 
Himself declared that a good tree alone can bear good fruits, 
while a bad tree must bear bad fruits; but His teaching 
elsewhere tells us how to add the qualifications needful to that 
proverbial, and therefore unqualified, form of utterance ; whereas 
with Marcus Aurelius, we have not the same ground for assuming 
that he meant all the requisite limitations not expressed by 
himself, to be put by his readers upon his words. Yet even he 
gives some indication of a mental reservation when he remarks : 
“ The saying that all things are but opinion, may prove service- 
able provided one accepts it only as far as it is true.”? Such 
a caution ought certainly to make us beware how we interpret 
some of his utterances on the subject. To come, however, to 
the passages which seem in conflict with the assertion of moral 
freedom in man; they are repetitions of well-known tenets in 
a school of Greek philosophy: “To wish that an evil man 
should not do amiss, is just as wise as it would be to desire that 
a fig-tree should not bear juice in the figs, that children should 
not squall, or horses neigh.”* “To wish that all people may 
abstain from evil is to wish an impossibility, and is no better 
than madness.”> This would be true enough if only it were 
meant in the sense of Holy Scripture, when it says that 
“scandals must come.” Again, “to expect an impossibility is 
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madness: now it is impossible for evil men not to do ill.”1 One 
of the consolations offered to the good in presence of the 
misdeeds of the bad, is that the latter, knowing no better, can 
do no better: “ Be always provided with a few short, uncontested 
notions, to keep your understanding true, and send you back 
content with the business to which you return. For instance, 
what is it that troubles you? It is the wickedness of the world. 
If this be your case, out with your antidote, and consider that 
rational beings were made for mutual advantage, that for- 
bearance is one part of justice, and that people misbehave 
themselves against their will.”* In order to maintain success- 
‘fully the theory that no one sins willingly, so much has to be 
explained away, that at any rate it is simpler and less likely to 
mislead if we confess that sin is perversity of will, a free election 
of evil not indeed precisely under the aspect of evil, yet with 
knowledge that the course chosen is wrong, and with power to 
choose otherwise. The writer elsewhere implies as much when 
he says, that “God has set man above the necessity of breaking 
off from nature and providence,” and, even after any such 
foolish breaking off, has given the means of restoration, “a favour 
granted to no other part of nature.”* “ Wickedness is a plague [not 
to the universe, but] to him in whose power it lies to be rid of it 
whenever he pleases.”* “Even wrong impressions are removable.”® 
We have examined in Marcus Aurelius what in a broad 
sense we have called his faith, his creed, his belief about God, 
nature, and man, about man’s moral freedom, and the obstacles 
to it: there remains for notice his view about the last end 
of man, of which mention has occurred before, though but 
incidentally. All nature, he maintains, is ruled by a reasonable 
cause towards a reasonable issue: man, as endowed with a share 
of the universal reason, must live conformably to it both in 
general and in particular. For him as man to live conformably 
to nature, is to live reasonably. He must act the man: “ Those 
things do not belong toa man which do not belong to him as 
a man, for they are not included in the idea.”® “With a rational 
being action according to nature and reason is the same thing.”* 
“If other things are trifles,s proceed to something that is worth 
Liye 3. Sophias, S willgg. “silica. Sw.ag. “ona 3 wae 
8 He ridicules these trifles in a way that may come home to some British sports- 
men: ‘A spider when he has caught a fly, thinks he has done some great deed, and 
so does a sportsman when he has run down a hare, and a fisherman too when he has 
caught a sprat in a net, and a fourth sort value themselves upon hunting Sarmatians, 
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your while, which is to be governed by reason and the Deity.”! 
“If the present undertaking is but suitable to an intelligent and 
sociable being, and one who has the honour to live by the same 
rule and reason as God Himself, all is well, and why look 
further?”? The very essence of the soul marks out for it what 
its final goal is: “The figure of the soul is then round and 
uniform when she does not reach after anything foreign, nor 
shrinks into herself, nor is dispersed or sunken in, but shines by 
the light in which she surveys the truth of all things and of 
herself too.”? Hence a lesson concerning the whole method of 
living should be taken from a department of the arts: “Is it not 
scandalous that an architect or a physician should have more’ 
regard to his profession, than a man [as such] should have for 
his—for his, I say, in which he has the honour to have the gods 
for his partners.” 

To reduce the doctrines of M. Aurelius to the Christian 
standard, it would be necessary to merge all his gods into one 
God, to distinguish this unique Deity as Creator from all things 
else as creatures, and then to say that man’s end is to be one 
in aim with that of his Maker, towards which goal his reason 
guides him, aided by grace. But of creation and grace Marcus 
Aurelius had, unfortunately, in strictness no notion. For him 
the individuality of man appeared at least liable to cease with 
that death of which he speaks in strains like the following: 
“What is sprung from earth dissolves to earth again, and 
heaven-born things fly to their native seat.”® “After death this 
compound of yours will fall to pieces, and your soul will either 
be extinguished, or removed to another place.”® “Death is a dis- 
persion if there are atoms, but if the universe is a unity, it is 
either extinction or change.”? “Every material object quickly 
disappears into the universal matter, and everything causal 
(aitvov) is quickly absorbed into the universal reason.”® As in 
other instances, so here, dilemmas are put by Marcus Aurelius 
without the implication that he believes each supposition from 
which he argues to be equally probable: therefore, however 
unsettled he may be about the survival of individual existences, 
we must not conclude that he regards utter extinction as likely. 

The faith of M. Aurelius was that of a Stoic with many 
additions ; yet not so much of a Stoic like Seneca, who saw no 
need for the various cults—but of the latter-day members of 
2 xii, 31. 2 viii. 2. eS * vi. 35. 
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the sect who mingled with their philosophy much that rigorous 
thought would pronounce very unphilosophic. At no time had 
the school been very exact in its definitions; it never had a 
clear distinction between materialism and spiritualism, and its 
notion of Deity was very nebulous, standing sometimes for only 
a fiery ether, all-pervasive and impersonal, after the manner in 
which modern science conceives the luminiferous medium. In 
the times of M. Aurelius the attempt at a vast syncretism had 
made accurate description still more impossible. He may have 
laid hold of much truth; we have reason to hope that he did ; 
but for an author who was to anticipate the work of an 
a Kempis, the foundations on which he built rested, in far too 
many parts, upon fancies as unstable as sand. Plato’s wish was 
accomplished. The philosopher was upon the throne, and 
reversing the policy of Domitian, who had banished philo- 
sophers from Rome, he had them for his ministers, and they 
like himself wished to be religious men; but they all lacked 
that steady belief in God the Creator, which alone can properly 
set man in his place, and give the true basis of a world-empire 
supported by a world-religion. 

JOHN RICKABY. 




















Real Property. 
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THE law relating to land in England is very complicated, very 
technical, and by no means easily accessible to the general 
reader ; perhaps, therefore, an elementary outline of the subject 
may be of interest to some of the readers of THE MONTH. 


I. 

The great division of property in English law is into Real 
and Personal, but this division is not quite coincident with that 
of immoveable and moveable which obtains in other systems. 

Real property was so called from the action by which a 
claimant asserted his right to land. It was called a real action ; 
and this name was derived from the Roman actio zn rem, for 
the recovery of the property itself, as distinguished from the 
actio in personam, by which a plaintiff enforced a right that a 
particular person should do something for, or render something 
to him. 

Real property consists of land and the rights and profits 
issuing out of land; with the important exception of leaseholds, 
which are included in personal property. The reason for this 
anomaly is that in early times the lessee had no right of 
property recognized by the law, but only a personal right 
against his lessor on his covenant, if he wrongfully ejected him. 
As, however, leaseholds are said to “savour of the realty,” that 
is to partake of the nature of land, they are called “chattels 
real.” 

“Land” includes everything above the surface and every- 
thing below; the maxim being, Cujus est solum egus est usque 
ad calum sursum, et usque ad centrum deorsum. UHence both 
buildings above, and minerals below, will generally pass to a 
new owner on a conveyance or devise of land. The owner may, 
however, if he choose, sell the surface and retain the minerals 
for himself; or he may retain the surface and make over his 
right to the minerals to a lessee; or he may transfer each to 
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different persons. But, if the minerals are intended to be 
separately dealt with, this must be made clearly to appear, as 
such an arrangement will never be presumed. Where the 
ownership of the surface is in one person and the right to work 
the minerals in another, it is the legal duty of the latter not to 
let down the surface, but to keep it at its ancient level! The 
right to support in this case is a right of property, and in no 
way depends upon long user or prescription. 

The owner of land has also a similar right to lateral support 
for his land from that of his neighbour, so long as it continues 
in its natural state, unweighted by buildings; this again is a 
right of property. For example: Smith and Jones are neigh- 
bouring owners, and neither of them has as yet placed any 
buildings on his land. Smith excavates part of his land right 
up to Jones’s boundary to get clay, or for some other purpose of 
his own, the result is that Jones’s land begins to fall in. Although 
Smith was only using his own property, yet Jones has, at 
common law, a right to support for his land, and can accord- 
ingly bring an action against Smith to compel him to observe 
the maxim, Szc utere tuo ut altenum non ledas?2 Now, had the 
fall of Jones’s land been caused not by the excavating, but by 
his having placed extra weight on the land by building, then 
Smith, although he had excavated as before, would not have 
been liable, unless Jones had, by prescription, gained a right to 
this additional support. 


9 


, 


The true ownership of all land in England is in the Crown. 
The subject always holds mediately or immediately of the 
Crown ; and, however great his interest may be, he is still called 
a tenant. He holds what is called an estate in the land, not the 
absolute ownership. This distinction, however, has no connection 
with the well-known division of domdznium into altum and 
Aumile, but is a remnant of the feudal system, under which the 
ownership of all the land in the kingdom was in the Crown. 
The King was called Lord Paramount. The barons who held 
under him, while being tenants to the Crown, were lords to 
their own under-tenants ; and these again, in their turn, some- 
times had tenants underthem. By this system of subinfeudation, 
as it was called, a series was formed, those between the King 


1 Humphries v. Brogden, 12 Q.B. 739. 
2 **So use your own property as not to injure that of another,” 
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and the lowest tenants were called mesne, or middle lords, and 
the lowest tenant in the series was called tenant paravail. 

The altum dominium also exists, but this resides in the 
sovereign power, which in England, of course, consists of the 
Queen, the Lords, and the Commons. The principle, however, 
upon which it is exercised always is that the private interest of 
the individual is never to be sacrificed to a greater extent than 
is necessary to secure a public object of adequate importance. 
When, however, there is such an object to be attained, the 
Legislature confers on certain corporations, railway companies, 
for example, power compulsorily to take for public purposes the 
land of the individual. The owner is then obliged to part with 
it for a reasonable price. 


3. 

The principal freehold estates are : 

1. In fee simple. This is an estate given to a man and “his 
heirs,” and may practically last for ever. It is the nearest 
approach to absolute ownership, and the tenant can dispose of 
the estate as he wishes. If it be not disposed of in his lifetime, 
or by his will, it will be inheritable by his blood relations, 
collateral as well as lineal. How all the advantages now 
possessed by the tenant in fee simple have been gained must 
be sought in the history of the law of real property ; suffice it 
now to say that it has been, by a very gradual process, extending 
over a long period. 

2. In ¢atdZ. This is an estate given to a man and the “ heirs 
of his body,” (or to some particular heirs of his body. ¢.¢., heirs 
male, or by a particular wife). This estate lasts only so long as 
such heirs continue to exist ; although, as we shall see later, 
it can now generally be turned into a fee simple by a very easy 
process. 

3. For life. The popular idea of a freehold is that it lasts 
for ever, and that when you get it you can do exactly what you 
please with it. This is by no means the case, for many estates 
of freehold last for life only; and, moreover, many frechold 
estates in fee simple, which, as we have seen, practically do 
last for ever, are hampered by obligations to carry out certain 
works on the property; or by what are called restrictive 
covenants, that is to say, undertakings of the owners not to use 
the property in certain ways. This often happens when a large 
property is cut up into many smaller ones. A general plan is 
VOL, LXXXI. KK 
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made as to the class of house to be built, and each purchaser 
has to covenant, for the benefit of the original owner and of the 
other purchasers, that he will not use his little property in a 
manner contrary to this general plan ; ¢,g., that he will not open 
a public-house, or carry on any business there. 

The question how far the benefit and burden of these 
covenants extend to purchasers from those who originally 
entered into them is often one of great difficulty ; the law on 
the matter is very complicated, and there are many cases to be 
found in the law reports on the subject. We may however say 
(1) that covenants restricting the use of land are more easily 
enforced than those of an affirmative nature, that is, such as 
provide for the performance of some active duty ; (2) that the 
obligation on a purchaser to observe restrictive covenants rests 
nowadays more on the equitable doctrine that he took the 
land with notice of the restriction, than on the form of the 
covenant itself, And (3) where a purchaser for value takes 
the land without anything amounting to notice, he will not 
generally be bound by a covenant of which he was ignorant. 

Western v. Macdermott, in 1866, may be taken as an 
instance of the enforcement of a restrictive covenant. In that 
case the original purchasers of certain houses in a row in Bath 
had covenanted with the original owner of the land on which 
the houses stood, that no buildings should be erected in the 
garden attached to each house. The plaintiff and defendant 
were subsequent owners of two of the houses, and the latter 
began to build out a bow-wWindow on his garden, which, in 
some degree, interfered with the plaintiff’s enjoyment of his 
house. The Master of the Rolls, Lord Romilly, granted an 
injunction restraining the defendant from continuing this 
building, and this decision was affirmed on appeal by Lord 
Chelmsford, L.C.! 

A person, however, who would otherwise be entitled to the 
benefit of such a covenant, may lose his right by acquiescence 
in the breach of which he afterwards complains. Thus, where 
one purchaser had for three years acquiesced in a neighbour 
keeping a public-house against a covenant affecting all the 
purchasers in the neighbourhood, he was held by the Court of 
Appeal not entitled either to an injunction or damages.” 


1 L.R. 2 Ch. App, 72. ? Sayers v. Collyer, L.R. 28 Ch. D, 103. 
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4. 

Copyhold lands are always held of some manor. In former 
days the villcins, who performed menial services for the lord of 
the manor, were allowed to live during his pleasure on plots 
of ground, parts of the manor. These were the original copy- 
holders. The lord held a court, the proceedings of which were 
entered ina roll, and the title-deeds of a copyholder were, and 
still are, copies of the part of the roll relating to his piece of 
land. They hold the land “ by copy of court roll, at the will of 
the lord,’ but this will is controlled by “the custom of the 
manor.” 

In many manors the custom allows copyholders to hold 
customary interests similar to those freehold estates which we 
have described. On the admission of each succeeding tenant 
a fine is payable to the lord; and, in some mauors, on the 
death of a tenant, the lord is entitled to seize, as a /erzot, the 
best beast (sometimes a valuable racehorse) which can be found 
on the land. 

Copyholds can now be enfranchised, that is, turned into 
freeholds, and either tenant or lord has the right to insist upon 
this. Provision is made, in the statutes which regulate the 
matter, for the compensation of any loss sustained on cither 
side by such enfranchisement. 


5. 

Where more persons than one are interested, at the same 
time, in the same land, they hold it either as joint tenants, in 
which case the whole goes to the survivors, and eventually to 
the last survivor, on the death of the others ; or, as tenants-in- 
common, and here each is entitled to a separate though undivided 
share, and his interest, on his death, instead of going to the 
survivors, passes under his will, or, if he die intestate, descends 
to his heir at law. 

A joint tenant or tenant in common can compel his com- 
panions to make partition, and the land will then be held in 
severalty. The Court will, however, when more convenient, 
order a sale in lieu of partition. Partition may also be made 
by mutual consent, or by the Board of Agriculture. 

In cases of doubt whether a joint tenancy, or tenancy in 
common has been given, the law leans to a tenancy in common, 
because a certain possession of a given share is considered 
preferable to the chance of gaining or losing the whole. 
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Trustees, however, are always joint tenants, since the incident 
of survivorship, of which we have spoken, is in this case 
convenient. 

Coparcenary is another kind of joint ownership. It arises 
when a man dies intestate under such circumstances that by 
law his land goes to two or more females as co-heiresses ; for 
instance, his daughters, or sisters. Here each is entitled to a 
distinct share, and there is no accretion through survivorship 
amongst them. Any one can compel the others to make a 
division. 

Where several persons are entitled to the same land in 
succession, the one who has it for the time being is said to be 
entitled in possession, and the others are entitled either in 
remainder, or reversion. 


6. 


One of the most marked features in the history of land 
tenure in this country after the Conquest is the perpetual 
struggle going on between the barons and their tenants with 
regard to their respective rights. 

When land was given by a great baron to one of his 
dependents it was found that practically it seldom came back 
to the donor, although it was held of him and he was entitled 
by escheat on failure of the heirs of the donee or tenant. The 
reasons for this were two-fold. (1) Even if the donee left no 
issue, who were originally the only persons, besides the donee, 
intended to be benefited, yet; as early as Henry II.’s reign, 
collateral relations were allowed to come in. And (2) by a 
gradual process the power of alienation or transfer of land had 
become absolute, so that where the tenant had transferred his 
land to another, even on failure of all relations of the original 
tenant, the lord lost his right by escheat. 

To remedy the former of these baronial grievances, condi- 
tional fees, as they were called, were invented. These were 
gifts of land on condition that if the donee died without heirs 
of his body, or, in case of the failure of such heirs at any future 
time, the land should go back to the donor. But the donee had 
his turn next, and it soon came to be held that the condition 
attached to the gift was satisfied by the birth of issue, and after 
that the tenant could dispose of his land in fee simple, Here 
the barons were ousted again. They obtained their remedy, 
however, in the two well-known statutes, De Donis Condition- 
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alibus and Quia Emptores, both passed in the reign of Edward I. 
The former enactment provided that thenceforth the will of the 
donor, according to the deed of gift, should be observed, so that 
the man to whom a conditional fee was given should have no 
power to disappoint either his own issue of their inheritance, or, 
if they failed, the donor of his reversion. The latter statute 
put a stop for ever to that system of subinfeudation by which 
the barons found that they were losing both their feudal dues 
and their chance of getting back the land, by escheat, on failure 
of the relations of the tenant. From that time a man was 
allowed indeed to transfer his land to another, but it was to be 
done in such a way that the new owners held, not of the 
former tenant, but of the same lord as the former tenant had 
acknowledged. 

The statute De Donts Conditionalibus was really the origin 
of estates tail, or estates cut down (¢ad//er) to the heirs of the body 
strictly. But the matter was not yet by any means set at rest ; 
for the country soon began to feel all the inconveniences of 
strict entails. Children, knowing that they could not be dis- 
inherited, grew disobedient, and innumerable other evils, arising 
from technical reasons connected with the nature of a limited 
estate, were experienced. But, as the barons steadfastly refused 
their consent to a repeal of the enactment, which is still in our 
statute-book, recourse was had to judge-made law, with the 
result that, by means of a fictitious action at law, known asa 
common recovery, a tenant in tail could defeat, not only his own 
issue, but also those who would have come in on failure of such 
issue. These fictitious actions became very complicated, but were 
not abolished until 1833. The statute 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 74, 
which was then passed, substituted for a legal farce the simple 
deed, formerly enrolled in the Court of Chancery, now in the 
Central Office of the Supreme Court, by which the modern 
tenant in tail is enabled to dispose of his lands. 


7. 

The usual method of dealing with a family estate is to put 
it into settlement. “Thus in the event of a marriage, a life estate 
merely is given to the husband ; the wife has an allowance for 
pin-money during the marriage, and a rent charge or annuity 
by way of jointure for her life, in case she should survive her 
husband. Subject to this jointure, and to the payment of such 
sums as may be agreed on for the portions of the daughters and 
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younger sons of the marriage, the eldest son is made by the 
settlement tenant in tail. In case of his decease without issue, 
it is provided that the second son and then the third, should in 
like manner be tenant in tail; and so on to the others; and in 
default of sons, the estate is usually given to the daughters. By 
this means the estate is tied up till some tenant in tail attains 
the age of twenty-one years ; when he is able, with the consent 
of his father, who is tenant for life, to bar or destroy the entail 
with all the remainders (these are all the interests coming after 
his own). Dominion is thus again acquired over the property, 
which dominion is usually exercised in a re-settlement on the 
next generation; and thus the property is preserved in the 
family.”! This is an outline showing the various interests of 
those who are intended to benefit by the settlement. The 
questions of management, improvement, leasing and selling of 
the land were formerly points of difficulty, and the settlement 
of a large property was always, until recently, a very complicated 
piece of conveyancing, requiring great forethought, skill, and 
experience. But, notwithstanding all the trouble expended 
upon settlements by the most able conveyancers, it was found 
that the system was clumsy, and that it was impossible to 
foresee every contingency, or to provide for all possible circum- 
stances. Accordingly, various statutes, first private and after- 
wards public, were passed to facilitate the improvement of 
settled land, and the leasing and sale of settled estates; in 
some cases with, and in others without, the authority of the 
Court of Chancery ; and now by the Settled Land Acts, 1882— 
1890, very large powers of leasing and selling, and of otherwise 
dealing with settled estates, are given to the tenant for life. The 
idea of this later legislation, instituted by the late Lord Cairns, 
being to give to the limited owner of land all the powers which 
a prudent absolute owner would exercise in the good manage- 
ment of his property, without the trouble and expense of appli- 
cations to the Chancery Division. The money arising from a 
sale is invested for the benefit of the same persons who would, 
under the settlement, have derived benefit from the land and its 
rents and profits, had it remained unsold. We will not weary our 
readers with an exhaustive account of these statutes, but will 
merely refer to one of the exceptions to the power of the tenant 
for life. It relates to the mansion-house, park, and pleasure- 
grounds on any settled land. When these exceed twenty-five 
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acres in extent the tenant for life may not sell, exchange, or 
lease them without the consent of the trustees of the settlement, 
or an order of the Court. The most remarkable case under 
this provision is that of the late Lord Ailesbury’s settled estates, 
in which the intention of the Legislature in passing the Acts 
was considered and acted upon by the House of Lords. 

The case was shortly this. The tenant for life had mortgaged 
his life estate to a money-lender who had brought an action for 
foreclosure. Being too poor to reside on the estate, the life 
tenant had contracted under the Settled Land Acts to sell the 
whole property to a wealthy purchaser. He could not obtain 
the consent of the trustees, so sought by petition under the 
provision above mentioned the authority of the Court to sell 
the mansion-house and demesne lands, which included the well- 
known Savernake Forest. The other members of the family, 
who also were interested under the settlement, opposed the 
petition. The case ultimately went up to the House of Lords, 
and the decision of the Court of Appeal authorizing the sale 
was affirmed. Many considerations influenced their lordships in 
coming to this conclusion, such as (1) the certainty that a sale 
of the thirty-three thousand acres which formed the bulk of the 
property, separately from the house and demesne lands would, 
from a commercial point of view, be disadvantageous ; and 
(2) the uncertainty as to whether, the tenant for life being a 
young man, any of the persons opposing the sale would ever 
come into the property. But the principal ground for the 
decision was the policy of the Legislature in passing the Settled 
Land Acts; which, as Lord Macnaughten pointed out, was 
different from that which dictated all the previous legislation on 
the subject. The Settled Estates Acts, 1856—1877, did not 
confer, or enable the Court to confer, on a limited owner powers 
beyond those ordinarily inserted in a well-drawn settlement. 
They were no doubt very useful Acts, substituting, as they did, 
an application to the Court at a moderate cost, for an expensive 
private estate act ; but they did not look beyond the interests of 
the persons entitled under the settlement. Now the Settled Land 
Acts were founded on a broader policy and have a larger scope. 
Prior to 1882 a period of agricultural depression had given rise 
to a popular outcry against settlements. The problem was how 
to relieve settled land from the mischief which strict settlements 
undoubtedly did, in some cases, produce, without doing away 
1 Lord Henry Bruce v. Marquess of Ailesbury L.R. [1892] a.c. 356. 
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altogether with the power of settling land. In the Settled Land 
Acts the paramount object of the Legislature was the well-being 
of settled land, not forgetting, of course, the interests of persons 
entitled under the settlement. But it was not intended that 
the main purpose of the Act of 1882 should be frustrated by 
too nice a regard for those interests. In the case in question it 
was obvious that the tenant for life was utterly unable to keep 
up the estate in a proper way, and the money-lender who was 
stepping into his shoes would certainly be more likely to get 
what he could out of the property, than to repair the buildings, 
and improve the land and the condition of the tenantry. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, therefore, their lordships 
refused to allow sentimental reasons to outweigh those of a 
more solid nature. 

Subsequently, however, a difficult question of title arose 
which led to another application to the Court. Mr. Justice 
Stirling held that the title was not such as could be forced 
upon an unwilling purchaser, and the sale accordingly fell 
through. Since then the tenant for life died, and the estate 
has gone to another member of the family. These events, 
however, do not in any way detract from the value of the 
decision of the House of Lords on one of the most important 
statutes of modern times. 


WILLIAM C. MAUDE. 











Loreto. 


—— 


AMONG the many delightful recollections we Irish Pilgrims 
brought back with us from Italy last year, there were few more 
charming than that of the day we spent at Loreto. At other 
times we saw grander forms of nature and art, which appealed 
more powerfully to the imaginative faculties, and stirred more 
intense feelings: but this was a day spent at will in the life of a 
quiet country spot in the most country part of Italy, where all 
the richness and sunniness of the south seemed to be focussed. 

We had come to Ancona the day before, leaving Milan in 
the morning, and passing through an endless tract of mulberry 
and vine-fields all white and bare in a coat of two days old 
snow. This dull landscape ended when we crossed the muddy 
Rubicon, and distinguished with a thrill of real emotion the 
blue line of the Adriatic away to the left before us. 

From Rimini on to Ancona was a couple of hours’ journey 
through scenes over which the subdued sun of evening cast a 
more than earthly gold. The railway ran along the sandy 
beach which the calm sea was lapping so gently ; and the same 
lakelike surface of deepest loveliest blue, stretched out to the 
horizon, where the full sails of five or six boats shone a snowy 
white. Then round sandbanks hid the sea, and we got in 
among hills and tunnels, where every now and then, on the 
left, an old castle or monastery rose on top of the sand-grass 
slopes, and on the right, new vistas of the Apennines opened up 
far away, across near hills and valleys that the sun came 
slantwise through. It was all a vision of heart-filling happiness, 
where the spirit of country peace seemed to dwell, and one 
thought life should flow as sweet as the song of its own streams. 

It was dark when we reached Ancona, and its long crescent 
line of lights, with the noiseless water under them, to which 
their shimmering lent mystery, had a very nice effect as we 
drew near. For a definite idea of the town’s shape we had to 
wait till morning, but half the night was well utilized in 
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exploring the most important of the ill-lighted streets, and 
watching the feeble attempt at celebrating the Carnival. Many, 
nevertheless, found a more engrossing interest in bewailing their 
misfortunes, for the hotel accommodation, though mostly very 
good, was naturally not equal to lodging three hundred and 
fifty with comfort. As we belonged to the great majority who 
had as good rooms as might be looked for in Paris or London, 
our thoughts were free to feel a curiosity about our location. 

Ancona is the capital of the province and the seat of a 
Bishop. Its population is twenty-eight thousand, of which a 
fair proportion are Jews, and whilst its ways are perhaps more 
primitive than one expects to find in a place of this size, it has 
nevertheless much to be proud of. The Cathedral is said to be 
a very fine one within—Italian exteriors are no index. The 
streets are good wide ones in general, much before many larger 
towns in this respect, and of course there is a fountain to drip 
musically in an open space here and there. But of wealth or 
style there is no show ; the houses are plain and unpretentious ; 
and it seemed a lifeless place as we roamed through it till 
midnight. No lights in the windows to catch our attention, 
and no one abroad except the groups of twos and threes in 
masks and fancy dress who passed frequently in the earlier 
hours on their way to the Carnival ball, and whose wild shouts 
and boisterous laughter startled the dead silence. 

In the morning there was light to view the magnificent site 
of the town, rising rapidly up the slope inland, and fenced at 
each end by a protecting hill.“ The old Syracusans who settled 
here fittingly named it Ancona, for the elbow of land at Monte 
Guasco shuts off the strength of the ocean, and forms a splendid 
natural harbour. Its excellence as a port must have early made 
it famous, for the Romans founded a colony here, and Trajan 
did a great work in enlarging the quays, as his old triumphal 
arch still testifies. Its shipping trade at present looked 
considerable, oils and silk being largely manufactured here, but 
the town is said not to be prosperous. The most striking 
building is the fortress, a huge rambling block towards the 
south of the town, where the slope from the sea is sharpest. 
It looks as if nature had made it nearly impregnable as it was, 
on the spurs of Mount Astagno, and that the stout walls which 
enclose it were only needed as finishing touches. This barrack 
had a special interest, which made us regard it with familiar 
pride. It was here that the Irish Papal Brigade had held 
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garrison under La Moriciére in their glorious defence against 
the Picdmontese, which as a brave resistance to overwhelming 
attacks by sea and land, under every discouragement, might 
claim equality with many better known sieges. The Italians, 
as English guide-books like to call them, had repaired their own 
damages to the walls, so we could not see the parapets where 
Russell and O’Mahony had driven back the whole land force ; 
but it was enough to know that Irish battle-cries had gone up 
from those ramparts, and that the songs of Munster valleys 
had cheered on the bravest struggle that the city made in its 
holy cause. It was hard to believe that this quiet old town, 
with the calm sea outside, had borne as stout a fight as modern 
warfare has to tell of, and that the spirit of old-time chivalry 
and heroism had been enkindled in its prosaic streets during 
the terrible fortnight of September, when the cannonade 
resounded from its now peaceful waters. 

Before ten o’clock we started by train for Loreto. It is not 
twelve miles distant, but the exquisite pleasure of that half- 
hour’s journey:was beyond telling. It was a perfect summer 
morning of a brilliancy we never know here, with a cloudless 
blue sky except where the strong glow made a haze, and a 
burning sun spreading wide its golden light on everything. The 
route was a little inland ; we could not see the tide, though we 
were running parallel to it, for a chain of hills was between us, 
and formed our horizon on the left. These hills, some craggy, 
with the bare rock appearing in places, some smooth, were 
clothed with burnt-up grass, and connected in a slight wave 
with each other. They rose abruptly a couple of hundred feet, 
narrowing to a round top, which was sometimes green, but 
oftener crowned by an old feudal castle, bastioned with yellow- 
white walls, or else a village with its houses clustering 
on the slope round the central object, a square church- 
tower which pointed upward in the clear air. The railway- 
line was in the flat plain of mulberries, vines, grass, and corn, 
that stretched three or four hundred yards to their feet. On 
the right the view extended further. The valley-plain was 
wider, with more tillage and less grass. There were no 
shrubberies or ground-wood, but the surface was covered with 
vines and mulberry-trees, scattered here and there; square 
cultivated plots, fresh green wheat, and brown earth, the wheat- 
shoots almost sparkling with their glossy green in the rich 
morning sunshine. A village came in sight every now and 
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again, nestling in the shadow of the hills, which rose, uneven 
and detached, far back or near at hand, in most picturesque 
and pleasing perspective. In places we could see over a mile of 
flat country, with a couple of hamlets planted in it, as it would 
seem, to hills rising at the far end, low and round, and plains 
beyond them, then higher hills across these, and so on to the 
blue hazy Apennine heights far off, some of which were sprinkled 
with snow. 

Here, not half a mile from us, rose a hill high and prominent 
from out of the swells that led up to it, having the level land 
at its feet. Its sides were formed of the rough rock in places ; 
in others, covered with mountain grass, and on the top was a 
big monastery, white and cool and restful-looking, guarding the 
hills around it and the valley below, and commanding a view 
over our heads of the sea beyond. 

Great as was the natural beauty of the landscape, it was of 
course enhanced by the feeling that this was Italy, where all 
the poetry of life and happiness is centred, and that it was an 
Italian sun and sky which were lending their indescribable 
charm to the things of earth—the rays seeming to deck the 
twinkling grass and herbage with dewbeads of silver where 
they fell on them. 

I remember one valley that ran a couple of miles straight 
out from us, low-lying and fertile, its green bosom looking 
“rain-awakened” in the liquid atmosphere of sunshine through 
which we saw it. A high hill walled it in on the right, and 
thirty feet up its sheer grassy slope, just at the entrance of the 
valley, a fair white village clung, looking down on the dark- 
leaved olives and bare mulberries that grew among the wheat 
below. The vale was bounded in the distance by a few broad 
low hills, which carried the eye along by a smaller village that 
nestled there, with glistening walls and roof-tiles, to the gently 
rising ground that protected it on the south.. Anything so 
suggestive of quiet loveliness, of cool shade and happy sun- 
shine, where every breath was a draught of nectar, few had ever 
seen. The mind felt intoxicated at picturing this spot when 
broad vine-leaves and bunches of green grapes and fresh mulberry 
blossoms and turning corn would come with the summer. 

At length Castelfidardo rose suddenly into view, a tall 
commanding height, dark in the shadow; and a few moments 
after, another hill, with the sun shining on it, as high but not 
so steep. This was Loreto itself, as the prominent tower and 
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dome that overtopped the village on its summit told us. 
We got out at the simple little station, with the delightful 
feeling of having stepped into the middle of Italian sunshine 
and idyllic life. A road led back towards the hill, which 
seemed more than a mile from us. Our whole body formed 
in procession and followed its track slowly, reciting the Rosary. 
There was a green strip on each side of the way like our own 
roads, and a hedge of a brown-berried shrub which was new to 
us. The fields on each side were tilled, some of them being 
yet uncropped, others growing wheat between the rows of 
mulberry-trees, that bore their vines from fork to fork. 

For a while the road crossed the valley to the spurs of the 
hill, then it began a twisting ascent, which brought us after 
some time to a turn whence we saw the towers of Loreto 
almost as far from us as ever; and looking back towards the 
railway the eye caught sight of the blue surface of the Adriatic, 
which appeared beyond the hills. 

The scene excited a thrill of delight. Loreto at our back, 
standing out against the bright sky ; the valley of Castelfidardo 
under us in the shade of its towering hill, which rose up so 
majestically above the neighbouring plain; the gentle round 
hillocks across the line, and the exquisite blue shade—such an 
intense mysterious blue—of the waters that stretched as a 
waveless lake as far as the sight could travel, and sparkled 
with rapture under the sun’s beam; and over us was the sky 
vying with the sea in its enchanting depth of colour, and the 
glittering sun that poured down upon us with such strength, 
and seemed to have saturated the air with its golden light. 
It was a moment of more than earthly happiness, which the 
heart felt unable to contain. 

At last, after a tortuous climb, we entered the street of 
Loreto. 

On the dusty road outside we had met a few native children, 
with beautiful large full eyes and dusky faces, who were selling 
beads and medals. Now it seemed that all the town had turned 
out to see us, for each door was occupied with women, and the 
square before the Basilica was crowded. Here the Bishop of 
Loreto gave us his blessing from a balcony, to express his 
esteem for our Pilgrimage, and we then entered the church and 
attended the Cardinal’s High Mass. We ended our devotions 
with a prayer “for all the wants of Ireland,” a moving theme 
of petition in this out-of-the-way shrine in a far-off land; for 
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in addition to the holier connection which our Faith gave us 
with this spot, we had a national one, too, in the remembrance 
that these flags on which we knelt had been the death-beds of 
our soldiers who fell in the battle within the valley. We were 
now at liberty to examine the church and the wonderful relic 
it contained. 

While crossing the Piazza outside we had had a view of the 
fine white facade, which is a good one as far as the Roman 
style goes, and of the lofty campanile on the left, and the broad 
dome. The interior was spacious and rich-looking, but we gave 
it no attention as yet, every one’s first anxiety being to see the 
Casa Santa. 

Immediately at the back of the high altar we found the 
marble casing that covers the Holy House, over which rises the 
dome, an imposing one of very large dimensions. This marble 
house, which encloses the venerable walls, is of singular beauty. 
Its delicate white is attractive among marbles, but the reliefs 
and statues that are formed out of its four sides are of com- 
manding interest. Their great excellence is observable at once. 
The finely conceived designs are executed with such a masterly 
hand, that it is deemed no unworthy shrine, as far as art can 
make it worthy, for the relic within. Bramante designed the 
whole screen, as it is called, but most of the chiselling is 
Sansovino’s. The side facing the high altar, forming indeed 
its altar-piece, is as lovely a thing as one can imagine marble 
shaped to. It represents the Annunciation: the idea is carried 
out in a rather original way, and is not at once evident; the 
large reliefs on the other side are the Nativity of our Lord, 
the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, and the arrival of the Santa 
Casa at Loreto. In addition to these were slabs of intricate 
carving, which showed the same taste in their workmanship, 
and, in niches at the corners, a number of statues of the prophets 
and sibyls who foretold our Lord’s coming. This we had time 
to see while waiting about the door till the devotion of the first 
groups who had entered should be satisfied. 

A feeling of intense veneration came over one on going in, 
at the sight of the actual walls in which our Lord had spent 
His youth. There was no room for any feeling of doubt here. 
A holiness seemed to pervade the place which made it easy 
to believe its wonderful history. 

The House is very small, just allowing space for two little 
rooms. The impression of its shortness is increased by the 
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partition and the altar which occupy so much of the 
middle, but we have many houses in Ireland not at all 
so big. 

Three-fourths of the space is a chapel, with its altar facing 
down the nave of the Basilica. The old limestone altar which 
the Apostles placed here, and which came with the Holy House 
in its miraculous journey, is enclosed by this present one. At 
the back of the altar is a passage or recess, where we kneel on 
the spot used by our Lord for prayer, and see the old hearth, 
over which is fixed a statue of the Blessed Virgin and Child, 
said to have been carved by St. Luke. This statue is indeed a 
curiosity. It is in black cedar and stands about three feet high. 
The features are most accurately cut, but wear the expression- 
less look of a rather primitive age of art. In this respect, 
however, it is much before the famous Bambino of Aracoeli in 
Rome. In accordance with the Italian custom, which jars on 
our taste, the statue was draped with choice brocade, and 
sparkled with the countless gems and rings presented by noble 
and royal pilgrims. 

The walls of the Casa Santa are blackened with age, and 
in parts worn smooth by the kisses of visitors who come here 
in veneration every day of the year. They have the appearance 
of brick, and such we, in common with most of our fellow- 
travellers, took them to be, but we learned afterwards from a 
most interesting description by Father Doherty, of Derry, 
that they are not bricks, but small stones—limestone—and 
that they owe their reddish hue to the volcanic cement, with 
which the walls were pointed to prevent the piety of pilgrims 
from carrying away the mortar. It is a pity that Father 
Doherty’s most valuable paper should have no more than a 
local circulation. The history of the Holy House as he tells 
it, is the most concise yet full statement we have anywhere 
met. 

The building stands, of course, without foundation and 
without support. The marble casing does not touch it, though 
it affords it a roof, the stones of the original roof now flagging 
the chapel. There are three doors giving admittance to the 
interior: two opening on the chapel, opposite each other in 
the north and south walls: and one on the passage at the back. 
A lintel of wood, in the north wall, black and rounded with 
time, but unworn, shows where the original door of the dwelling. 
was—it might have been St. Joseph’s handiwork. 
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It is needless to refer to the well-known and well-attested 
history of the Casa Santa, or the scientific proofs of its 
authenticity. The old cedar beams, as Father Doherty observes, 
themselves tell that they grew on Mount Lebanon, as geologists 
and chemists have shown the stone and mortar to be of 
Nazareth. But standing on its floor, one was told by something 
more convincing than science, that it was indeed our Lady’s 
house. Her holy spirit scemed to fill it still, and inspire one’s 
mind with the certainty, which needed no set reasoning to 
assure it, that it was here she had lived her life. With deepest 
reverence we touched the walls which our Lord had consecrated 
by making them His earthly home. 

The Basilica was a good introduction to the Renaissance 
style which we were to find universal in Rome. There were 
here none of the rococco elements which it so frequently 
adopts: no curving lines in the facade, nor over-decoration 
within, and it was thus a very fair model of the best Roman 
churches. It taught the eye to give up looking for a pointed 
motive in arches or roof, or for windows as an architectural 
ornament, or clustered pillars, with leaf traceries ; and to study 
the merits of trabeated forms instead: flat ceilings and classic 
columns and entablatures, and pictures set in Grecian forms 
of art, as a substitute for stained glass. We learned also to 
require a brilliancy and magnificence we had formed no guess 
of before. The addition of such richness and colour and 
beauty made up for the loss of the lofty soaring idea, amid 
surroundings relying only on their majestic plainness, which 
raised the mind to where the arch pointed, in Gothic buildings, 
up to this our usual notion of church architecture. 

This Chiesa della Casa Santa was built in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, and was largely enriched by the Popes 
at different times since. Its bronze doors, cast under direction 
of Paul V., are a most beautiful work, containing various 
allegorical subjects, in high relief, carried out with wonderful 
genius—not so entirely divine a creation as Ghiberti’s doors on 
the Baptistery in Florence, but at the same time, as fine as one 
could imagine man to execute. The perfect truth and life 
of the figures forms a most interesting study. Almost equally 
admirable is a bronze font by Vergelli, richly ornamented with 
representations of Faith, Hope, Charity, Fortitude, and other 
subjects. The nave—there are no aisles—is, of course, lined with 
chapels on each side: plain little ones they are mostly, except 
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for the splendid mosaic pictures that form the altar-pieces, and 
the beautiful tints of the marble columns, and the gilt friezes 
that surround them. These were the first we had seen of the 
wonderful mosaic pictures which are so common in all the 
rich Roman churches, but are more striking to one who sees 
them for the first time than the original work on canvas. For- 
getting the pre-eminent merit of conception, one is inclined to 
value the art which could translate into pebbles, life and passion, 
perspective of nearer and farther objects, and every minute 
tinge of colour as affected by light and shade, more than the 
so much simpler task of producing these with a brush. Nothing 
could be finer than the vivid representations of the mosaics 
here. The mere mechanical polishing of the stone also was 
carried to such perfection, that it took some time and exami- 
nation to persuade one that they were not oil-colours. Many 
were quite incredulous over a St. Anne, till the study of a less 
faultless one in a strong light, betrayed the joints of the pebble 
surface. This St. Anne was a beautiful picture, which was hung 
in the right transept. It showed the Blessed Virgin as a child 
between her mother and father, who were talking to her. 
St. Joachim was slightly in the background, St. Anne in front 
with one hand from the elbow seeming to project out of the 
frame, and the creases of her sleeve illustrating more exactly 
than I have ever noticed elsewhere, the effect of shadow and 
light on their dark and bright-brown sides. The colouring was 
very rich and attractive, the flesh-tints very perfect and life- 
like, and a strong well-bodied undertone in the clothing 
and the surroundings suggested a Venetian artist. The 
expression of the features was lovely, the parents’ affection 
shone in their looks, which spoke a serious happiness, and the 
Blessed Virgin’s appearance, clad in white, with light flaxen 
hair, was of angelic sweetness. 

The two most famous copies here, which are also to be 
seen in St. Peter’s and in other places, were Guido Reni’s 
“ Archangel,” and the “St. Francis of Assisi” by Domenichino ; 
both of these preserved all the life and character of the original 
paintings. Except for the usual comment that St. Michael 
looks too boyish, his triumph over the devil is a magnificent 
effort of art. The Conqueror with the rosy light of Heaven 
playing on his head, standing in his armour over the crouching 
demon, whose face is an image of hellish hatred and fear, forms 
a splendid scene; and so instantaneously was the living vigour 
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caught by the artist, that one watches cach moment to see the 
spear, which is already quivering with the impetus of its fling, 
pierce the devil’s shoulder. 

The most beautiful of the marbles are in the altars of the 
choir, or rather of the extended transept, where they are built 
parallel to the high altar. The gilded entablatures with a very 
dainty. pediment which crown the altar-picces, are here supported 
by columns of the fairest hues, light pink and drab and washed 
orange being the predominant ones; the waving, and irregular 
mottled spots are most beautifully diversified, and the whole effect 
is of exquisitely delicate loveliness. The only variation on this 
classical design is the principal altar of the right transept. 

Its chief adornment is a series of frescoes on the wall all 
round the altar, which take the place of pillars and friezes, and 
have somehow a Gothic suggestion. They are a number of 
small scenes representing the life of St. Joseph, done in imitation 
of the old Byzantine style of mosaic work; a modern repro- 
duction of which does not look pleasing ‘by the side of more 
graceful forms. But the colours are very choice and the con- 
ceptions are interesting, and depicted with real genius. The 
setting of these views and the background over the tabernacle 
is a sky of the sweetest blue, so far away and lonely and 
mysterious, sprinkled with golden stars, which forms a most 
attractive decoration. 

On a black slab near the door, set in the left wall of the nave, 
the history of the house is told in English, composed by a 
Scotch Jesuit—I forget his -name—of Elizabeth’s time. It 
narrates shortly its disappearance from Nazareth, its discovery 
in Dalmatia, and how it was found subsequently at Recanati 
and moved up the hill when danger threatened it. 

A door in the left transept led to the sacristy and the 
treasury. This latter was a very large room, the four walls of 
which, except for a couple of frescoed panels, were all lined 
with tall glass cases containing an enormous quantity of most 
beautiful and costly articles presented in our Lady’s honour to 
deck the Holy House. Every rich ornament imaginable of gold 
and silver and precious stones was to be seen here in dazzling 
profusion: gifts from all the Catholic world’s greatest and 
saintliest of three centuries. The most interesting and best 
known of all these is the offering of a poor pearl-fisher, who, in 
asking the Blessed Virgin to obtain him a successful find, 
promised her the first pearl that should reward his search. 
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This was a large pearl of singular purity and beauty, the raised 
surface of which forms an almost exact image of the representa- 
tion of the Casa Santa, borne in the air by angels, which one 
sees so often on medals and which is taken from the relief on 
the marble casing. The paintings on the panels in the wall are 
allegorical female figures of the different. virtues. The whole 
ceiling is one magnificent fresco, by Pomerancio, of the Blessed 
Virgin’s Reception into Heaven. The splendid grouping of so 
many figures reminded me particularly of the fine ceiling 
painting in Chatsworth, where the artist had an idea resembling 
this one to depict: but in brilliancy of colour and life (there 
were most beautiful light airy tints of rose-pink and sunbeam- 
yellow), and in grandeur and richness of general impression 
I had as yet seen nothing equal to this. The perspective was 
a striking element in it. I remember one cherub in particular 
who was floating in the Blessed Virgin’s train, and it was hard 
to believe that his foot did not hang down out of the ceiling. 

When we had explored the church to our satisfaction, some 
of us found our way up by the stairway round the dome, and 
got out into the open air at the broad space beside the lantern. 
The view from this spot was the most enchanting of all we had 
witnessed. It was about one or two o’clock, when the sun was 
at its strongest and its sheen most brilliant on the surrounding 
objects. We saw down under us to the bright Piazza, where the 
warmth seemed nestling in the corners, and its happiness was 
shared by the moving groups of Italians mixed with our 
own pilgrims; and over the shining red roof-tiles, which threw 
sunbeams into the streets of the town. Away inland was a 
country of smooth-topped hills and green-brown valleys, with 
clustering villages here and there, flanked by the sharp-cut pale 
blue lines of the Apennines, on the upper slopes of which the 
snow sent the sun back in a glistening reflection. The south 
was the same plain of vines and trees and corn and white 
villages, and grassy sand-banks washed by the sea. Under us 
was the steep slope of the valley shining in the sunlight, which 
glanced from the dark green olive leaves of the neighbouring 
fields and the farther off blades of corn. 

On the left Castelfidardo rose on high, blocking further 
vision beyond its sides. The good-sized town on the top was 
bathed in light, which gave a cream-gilt tinge to the crowded 
white houses and the two campaniles that reared themselves up 
to breathe the loftier air alone. 
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Its slope towards the sea was less brightly lit than else- 
where. This was a steep dark surface of burnt-up grass or 
some heathery herb, varied by a few little vineyards and olive 
plots, which stretched somewhat into the plain till it reached 
the tilled land. The chain of hills was interrupted on its south : 
for between it and Loreto, instead of a low connecting swell, 
was a valley, a sunny, fertile tract, which cut quite close under 
Castelfidardo and ran up into the country to the east. A road 
came down this space towards the sea and met one going north 
from under Loreto. We could see the cross a little south of the 
nearest corner of the hill. This spot had been the centre of 
the battlefield. Here on the side nearest us we imagined 
Cialdini’s well-ordered numbers, and across the road we could 
see La Moriciére gallantly marshalling his handful of men, and 
baffled by the cowardice and treachery of his Italian soldiers, 
till the hundred Irishmen burst through to the front, and show- 
ing that “the only hope of safety for the vanquished was to 
look for none,” made his defeat a glorious one. 

Raising our glance farther over the ridge of grassy sand 
mounds we saw the sea, one smooth sheet, of colour beyond 
conception of mortal loveliness, happy in the day-god’s smile. 
As the eye looked from its blue to that of the sky, each of an 
intensity to which the sunlight gave a more than earthly glory ; 
as it took in the varied aspects of hill and valley, and one 
breathed the subtle nectar of the air which carried the sun’s 
golden happiness into the heart; then, from its fund of 
romantic memories clinging sound the sunny south, the fancy 
added to this picture “the light that never was on sea or 
land,” and the soul was filled with a sense of rapture that 
was overwhelming, and an infinite thankfulness that this 
unfading jewel had been set in the chaplet of our lives. 
The mind hardly dared to dream for ecstasy what this fairest 
spot in nature’s garden must be, when the leafiness and 
richness of summer should make it seem a lost corner of 
Heaven. 

The day passed all too quickly in enjoying these holy and 
blissful moments, and in watching the playful, happy lives of the 
simple people in the streets. At three o’clock we assembled 
before the high altar again, and the Cardinal addressed us: 
this being his first public introduction to the pilgrimage, which 
he had come from Rome to meet at Ancona. Like all his 
utterances, it was full of original and stirring suggestions for 
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our right use of the pilgrimage, and a too good-natured 
acknowledgment of our Irish Catholic spirit. 

When he had given Benediction we formed our procession 
again, and started to descend the hill after a last look at this 
holiest of the world’s shrines. The Litany and Rosary were 
resumed in earnest reverence and gratitude as we wound down 
the slope, by the olives and vines, in the mellow summer-like 
evening, which murmured to us with its wistful sweetness, 
“This is indeed the Blessed Mary’s land :” and in the darkening 
twilight we went back through the hills to Ancona. 


JOSEPH DOLAN. 
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CRYPTOGRAPHY (xpvrew, to hide), as its name signifies, is the 
art of writing in a secret manner, so that the meaning of what 
is written may be intelligible only to him who possesses the key 
to the cipher. This art has been in use from the earliest times, 
and when it has been necessary to commit to writing business 
of a secret character, the messages have been frequently sent in 
cipher. Thus, in Plutarch’s Loves,’ mention is made of a method 
of cryptography used by the Greeks called the “scytala” 
(cxvrddn), after the instrument employed. This scytala was 
a small staff of wood, round which a long, narrow strip of 
parchment was wound in the form of a spiral, so that the edges 
of the parchment met, forming a continuous surface. Whilst 
the parchment was rolled on the stick, the message was written 
along the line formed by the edges of the parchment, so that 
each letter was intersected by the line. The parchment being 
then unwound showed only broken letters along the top and 
bottom of the strip. In this_,state it was sent to its destination, 
where, in order to decipher it, it was again wound round a staff 
of exactly similar proportions to the first, so that the edges of 
the parchment met as before, and the message was easily read. 
Obviously this form of cryptogram was not a very difficult one 
to solve, it only being necessary to try different staffs, until 
one was found that would fit the message and give the key. 
Instances are related of the “scytala” being captured by the 
enemy and the despatches deciphered. Probably for this reason 
it soon fell into disuse. 

Ciphers were also employed among the Romans, and Julius 
Cesar is said to have used them occasionally. In more modern 
times cryptography has been frequently practised, especially in 
time of war. Thus, during the Civil War, many of the Royalist 
papers were written in cipher, and some of them have only 
lately been read, after much time and trouble had been spent 


1 Lysander, 19. 
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in finding the key. Charles I. and his Queen very frequently 
wrote in cipher, and one very complicated numerical crypto- 
gram of this monarch was deciphered not many years ago by 
Professor Wheatstone. Cryptography was also employed by 
conspirators, thieves, and others who had reason to fear their 
correspondence falling into unfriendly hands. For business 
letters, too, it was practised, and at the present day ciphers 
are frequently to be found on postcards, telegrams, &c., and 
advertisements in the “agony” column of newspapers, when the 
message is not intended for the general public, though neces- 
sarily passing through many hands. Thus a regular science 
sprang up, and great ingenuity has been displayed in the 
construction of cryptograms, while equal skill and perseverance 
has been shown by those who make it their business to decipher 
them. It has indeed been said that probably human ingenuity 
could not invent a cipher which human ingenuity could not 
solve. This statement seems more than questionable, though 
it is beyond doubt that experts have shown wonderful skill 
in unravelling some of the most intricate: 

Apart from its direct use in helping to keep secrets, 
cryptography is not without value in training the faculties of 
observation and analysis. It has at all times possessed great 
attraction for some minds, and the mental labour undertaken in 
seeking the key to a cipher, is analogous to that required for 
some abstruse problem of mathematics. Even regarded as a 
mere amusement, considerable mental pleasure may be derived 
from its pursuit, both in compiling and deciphering cryptograms; 
the fascination produced by this latter exercise will be appre- 
ciated by any one who has devoted a little time to it. 

The number of methods of writing in cipher that have 
been employed is, as may be imagined, great and varied, and 
it would be a hopeless as well as an unprofitable task to 
endeavour to enumerate them all. The most that will be 
attempted in this paper is to point out some of the methods 
more commonly made use of; variations of these are endless, 
and will suggest themselves to the ingenious. The work 
entitled Kryptographik' gives a fairly complete list of the 
methods then best known. A good cipher is one that is easy 
to write and difficult to read without the key. Many of those 
that have been adopted lack one or other of these qualifications, 
and consequently do not recommend themselves as generally 


1 J. L. Kluber. Tubingen, 1809. 
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useful, though at times it may be worth while spending much 
time in writing a cipher if thereby it may be rendered practi- 
cally unintelligible to all but its lawful recipient. 

Perhaps the simplest method of ciphering is that which 
consists in merely transposing the letters according to some 
fixed law. Thus, to take a simple case: suppose for each letter 
in the sentence the third one ahead of it in the alphabet be 
used, 2¢., e=h, k=n, z=6 (going from z back to a), z=c, &c., 
another alphabet is formed, and the sentence may be easily 
rewritten in it. For instance, the quotation, “A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” written in this cipher, 
becomes— 


NV ebfr ol nal bgure anzr pohyg frryy nf fyrreg, 


where e=r, f=s, g=t, &c. Such a cipher is easily read, especially 
when the letters are spaced as the original words were, and not 
all run together without a break. The key to this sentence 
would at once be found by the first letter, V, standing by itself, 
for the only letters in English that are used singly are A, /, and 
O, and it would only be necessary to try these three to find 
the key. Evidently a cipher of this kind may easily be compli- 
cated by running all the letters together without spacing for 
words, or by spacing wrongly, so as to put the reader on a 
false scent. Other ways will readily suggest themselves. 

This cipher comes under the class in which fixed characters 
are used for each letter. These are perhaps the most common 
of cryptograms, as being easier to write, though possessing the 
disadvantage of being also frequently easy to decipher. The 
modifications of this kind are very numerous, and it may be as 
well to notice a few. One is formed by substituting for the 
letters the different combinations of 1 and 2 taken five at a 
time. Thus let a=11111, O=11112, c=11121, &c. The proverb, 
“ All’s well that ends well,” would appear in a cipher of this 
kind as 

IITILIII122211 222121 1121221211 11222112221 
22112112211 1111221121211 1122221 121121112 
12212121 111222112221. 


It is here written without spacing for the words, in order to 
increase the difficulty of deciphering. Any number may be used, 
and any quantity of them, as long as there is some definite com- 
bination for each letter of the alphabet. The cipher is ingenious 
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but rather cumbersome, and one is liable to make slips whilst 
using it ; moreover, it has the disadvantage of taking up a great 
deal of room. 

The following is a cipher of this class said to have been a 
favourite one of Charles I. The alphabet is formed of strokes 
varying in length and inclination, as below : 





a= oe i = 
i= > k=—- ‘== 
c= > l=>* ‘== 
d=—— 1 fw s°= “= 
e=~T~ 1% = amb w= 
g£= i | ee 


The name, “ King Charles,” written in this cipher, appears : 


de 
| 
\ 
\ 
/ 


SS —eeee oes =< 
--=- <3 1ts-—+< 





The great objection to this methed is that some of the 
letters are very similar, and would be very easily confused 
unless carefully written. It is also nearly as cumbrous as the 
cipher last explained. However, it possesses some interest on 
account of the monarch who so frequently used it. 

Cryptograms are also written making use of an alphabet 
formed of the characters representing notes in music; thus 


4 . 3 
I a 


ad 
———t — 
—g = 

sd 














might be taken for a, 4,c, &c. This cipher is a good one, and 
evidently admits of endless modifications. Any one trying to 
play a piece of music which was really a cryptogram of this 
kind, would be rather surprised at the se/ody produced. 

Another cipher is formed by using different combinations of 
dots for the letters of the alphabet, thus: ....:=4,...:.=6,..:..=6, 
&c. A message written in this cipher presents a very confusing 
appearance, especially if the words are run together. It has the 
disadvantage of taking up much room and affording many an 
opportunity for making a slip. 

A very neat way of forming a cipher of the class under 
consideration is the following. The alphabet is written in the 
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form of a square, with a row of digits on two sides of the square, 
thus : 


tat aae 

af 4 wee 
bgmrw 9g 
¢ i 2 @ &2 
i a ae eo ae 
2s 2S oe 


We thus have, as it were, two co-ordinates for each letter, and 
our alphabet is formed. For instance, here a=17, f= 37, +=68. 
The sentence, “Come on Tuesday,” becomes 


18252911252845411148151765. 
This cipher is easily manipulated and difficult to discover. The 


letters in the square can be written in any order, and any 
combination of numbers may be taken. 

There is one rather common cipher in which symbols are 
used for the letters of the alphabet by writing them in the 
following manner: 

















gh\imn 
oe eo 2 
cd: ‘7 op 
eS’ lkil gr 
Thus we have @ % | So a=_J, 6=_-|, and so on for the 


other letters. There being two letters in each space, the first 
being without the dot, the second with it. To take a few more 


examples : 
2=0, J=|2) yrs, =< 
The modus operandi should now be clear. Writing the 
sentence, “when you like,” in this cipher, we get-— 


Aes > hens 


A long sentence written in this manner has a very curious 
appearance, not unlike Hebrew. The letters of the alphabet 
may be written in any arbitrary order in the spaces; and after 
a little practice a message may be written very quickly with 
these characters. 
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All the methods of cryptography already mentioned have 
one common characteristic,.namely, that each letter has some 
invariable symbol, or combination of symbols, to represent it. 
This fact renders all cryptograms of the same class very much 
less difficult to decipher than would at first appear. It may 
help to make the reason of this clearer, if we take as an example 
the cipher given by E. A. Poe, in his tale of The Gold Beetle, for 
it is a good specimen of a simple cryptogram of the kind in 
question. It is as follows: 


53451305))6* ;4826)41);806* ;48F8160))85 
51565: f*8F83(88)5*+;46(;88*96*?;8)* 5 (548 
5)35*F2:*5 (54956*2( 5*—4)818* ; 40692 
85); )6F8) 45 51($93;48081;8 : 81548485 54)4 
85+528806*81(9;48 ;(88 ;4(3?34;48)4; 516 
5;:388;7?; 


94° 9 


The first thing to do in a cipher of this kind was to ascertain 
how many times each character was used. It was found that— 


8 is used 33 times. +1 is used 8 times. 
; ”» 26 ” 9 2 ” 5 ” 
4 ” 19 ” > 3 ” 4 ” 
i _ w- « O — = 4 
? ” 13 ” ? ” 3 ” 
— | qT * aS a 
G6 »« uu » — . & ow 


This being ascertained, the question arose, In what language 
was the cipher written? Very often this is a difficult question 
to answer, and requires much time and experimenting with all 
probable languages. In the present case, however, the cipher 
was found to be written in English, as the paper had the figure of 
a “kid” on it, which was known to be the sign frequently used 
by Captain Kydd, the famous buccaneer, and this pun on the 
name would have no signification except in English. Having 
discovered the language of the cipher, and the number of times 
each character was employed, it remained to see which letters 
were most frequently used in English, since probably in this 
manner some correspondence between the characters and letters 
would be found. Poe gives the following as the order of 
frequency among the letters of our alphabet : 


eaotdhnurstuycfemlwbhvk pra. 
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It is known that e is used very much more frequently than 
any other letter, and as in the cipher the character 8 is used 
33 times, and much more frequently than the next character, 
which is used 26 times, it was at least probable that 8 stood 
for ¢; this then was assumed, and e written for 8 throughout. 
Next by trial the word the was chosen, and thus two more 
letters, =; and 4=4, were found; having obtained these the 
task of reading the cryptogram became an easy one. By 
carefully working through, substituting known letters for their 
characters, more words became apparent, so that by degrees 
the whole document was read. The following more important 
letters appeared first : 


5=a 3=f *=n sand 
t=d 4=h te 
Sze 6=2 yg 


Making use of these, the following appeared as the translation 
of the cryptogram : 


“A good glass in the bishop’s hostel in the devil’s 
seat—forty one degrees and thirteen minutes north- 
east and by north— main branch seventh limb 
east side—shoot from the left eye of the death’s head 
a bee line from the tree, through the shot fifty 
feet out.” 


Of the subsequent use made of this very unpromising looking 
document, the reader must_be referred to the story of Zhe 
Gold Beetle. 

We now come to other methods of cryptography, in which 
a distinct character is not used for each letter, but they are 
otherwise complicated. As may be supposed, ciphers of this 
kind are as a rule much more difficult to read than those of the 
class first mentioned. 

There is a very simple method of concealing one’s meaning, 
which is very often used probably on account of the ease with 
which messages can be written in it. It consists in this: The 
sentence to be disguised is written horizontally and read 
vertically, or written vertically and read horizontally. An 
example will make it clear. The lines— 

Little Jack Horner s- 
-at in a corner eati- 
-ng his Christmas pie 
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reads vertically as follows: 


La nitgt tht ni lase 
cojoh arr cnik es hrt 
oemra an tse ipri se 


which looks sufficiently unintelligible, but of course can be 
easily translated back by writing the letters vertically in rows 
of three. The spacing for the words is done at pleasure, or the 
letters may be put together without any spacing. 

We now come to a method of cryptography that is perhaps 
one of the simplest and most efficient of all. It is constructed 
thus: Any number of any amount of digits is chosen, and this 
number is written over the sentence to be put into cipher, so 
that each digit is over a letter, and the number is repeated again 
and again, as often as required, to the end of the sentence. 
Suppose we take the number 543, and the sentence, “A stitch 
in time saves nine.” We write the number over it thus: 


5 435435 43 5435 43543 5435 


A stitch in time saves nine. 


We then substitute for each letter the corresponding letter in 
the alphabet indicated by the number over it. Thus, for the 
first letter @ we substitute the 7/¢/ letter after it in the alphabet, 
namely, f; for s substitute the /ourth letter after it in the 
alphabet, or w, and soon. The whole sentence then becomes— 


JS wwnzfm mq ympj wdaiv sng. 


When we come to the end of the alphabet we begin again ; 
thus the ¢Azrd letter after y is 6. This is usually a very difficult 
cipher to find out. Indeed, in some cases, it may be practically 
undecipherable, if one has no clue to any word contained in the 
document. For the number of possible combinations of the 
nine digits is enormous, and any one of these may have been 
taken. Moreover, the number may have been changed more 
than once in the course of the message. Evidently to leave the 
letters spaced, as has been done here, would be to give an 
important clue, for any one seeing a word of two letters as 
mq, would try various monosyllables, as fo, an, zn, &c., and so 
might hit on the key number; but if all the letters are run 
together he has no help of this kind. To retranslate the cipher, 
knowing the key number, it is only necessary to write the 
number continuously over the letters of the cryptogram and 
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substitute for each letter the corresponding one Jdefore it in 
the alphabet. Jules Verne in one of his stories, Zhe Cryptogram, 
sequel to The Gzant Raft, makes the plot turn on a cipher of 
this kind, and gives an amusing account of the labour employed 
by Judge Jarriquez in his endeavours to decipher it. Those 
who have read the story will doubtless agree that, with the clue 
the learned Judge had, he should not have found so much 
difficulty, as he only had to try the name “ Ortega” systemati- 
cally through and he would have hit upon the number. 
However, he did not know, to start with, what kind of cipher 
the document was written in, and displayed great ingenuity in 
proving that it must be one of this class. Some very useful 
hints may be gathered from this story as to how to set about 
attacking a cipher, and the various clues that may be gathered 
from the number of different characters employed, &c. 

There is a famous cipher attributed to Lord Bacon, in which 
an alphabet is formed of the different combinations of a and 0. 
Thus, for example : 


a=aaaaa, b=:aaaab, h=abbaa, &c. 


Suppose we wish to write in this cipher the word, “caution,” 
and we have agreed on the following equivalents : 


c=aaaba z=aabbb 
a=aaaaa o=babba 
u=bbbbb n=bbbab 
t=abbbb 


, 


Substituting for each letter we get— 


aaabaaaaaabbbbbabbbbaabbbbabbabbbad. 


In the above there are thirty-five letters. Now take any 
sentence of thirty-five letters, for instance, “At what hour did 
the moon rise this evening?” These thirty-five letters corres- 
pond to the thirty-five @’s and 6’s above. Underline each 
letter in this sentence corresponding to 4 in the above, and it 
appears thus: 


= 


oon vise this evening ? 


The person to whom the message is sent sees which are 
the a’s and 4’s, and, having the alphabet, easily reads the note. 
It is better when possible, instead of underlining, to put some 
mark which will escape the notice of any one not directly 
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looking for it. The cipher is an ingenious one, but very 
cumbersome for long sentences. 

Very much more involved ciphers than these have not 
unfrequently been used by large business firms in their private 
correspondence. Sometimes a classified list of words from a 
dictionary has been chosen, on the agreement that each word 
should represent some syllable commonly in use. A copy of 
this list of words would be kept by the correspondents, so that 
through its help they could read letters which would appear 
gibberish to one not in the secret. Ciphers of this nature are 
extremely difficult to find out, as the words are chosen perfectly 
arbitrarily, and no clue can be got from them. In the same 
way figures have been selected to represent common words: 
this method having the double advantage of brevity and 
increased secrecy. Sometimes, too, dummy words or letters 
are introduced into documents which completely obscure the 
sense to one who is not aware of the plan previously agreed 
upon. Such tricks as these for obscuring the meaning of 
writings are very numerous and often ingenious; for example, 
as writing words backwards, spacing wrongly, altering position 
of words, &c. Indeed, as has been already said, it would be 
perfectly impracticable to attempt anything like an exhaustive 
enumeration of the methods of cryptography in vogue. 

It is worthy of notice that many even of the simple ciphers 
mentioned, may be made extremely difficult to find out, either 
by using two ciphers one after the other on the same passage, 
or by changing ciphers during the same passage. A few 
examples may make this clear. For in the cipher in which 
the message is written vertically and read horizontally, or wzce 
versa, where for the lines, “Little Jack Horner,’ &c., read 
vertically, we got La nitgt cht ni lase, suppose we now employ 
on this cryptogram the method of number co-ordinates already 
mentioned a page or two back, where a=17, d=109, &c.; using 
the table given there, we should obtain the following, taking 
=27, &c. : 

2717 2835453945 353845 2835 27454811, 


&c., which would give a great deal of trouble to decipher. 
Again, in the cipher in which the sentence, “ When you like,” 


becomes 
Mh Pee SS Blea 


we might further complicate by transposinz a number, thus: 
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8 4 4 8 4 8 
WA c>mona 


2 
mM 


2s 
ae 


2 
A 

We then get: 
Ye ur Ae Tee 


which gives even less clue than the former. 

Those who go in much for translating ciphers very soon 
become wonderfully quick at detecting the slightest clue, where 
nothing at all would be evident to a novice. The rough general 
rules we have already mentioned are— 

1. Given a cryptogram, make certain, if possible, what 

language it is written in. 

2. Find what method of ciphering has been used; this is 

not unfrequently half the battle. 

To begin with, count the number of each character employed, 
and compare these with the letters that occur most frequently 
in the language of the cryptogram. If those most frequently 
used in the one, correspond to those most frequently used in the 
other, it may be taken for granted that the cipher is one of the 
class in which a distinct character is used for each letter. If, 
on the contrary, the letters do not tally in order of frequency 
with the characters, it is evident that a cipher of the second 
class has been used, as, for instance, the number cipher. These 
are very difficult, especially if one has no suspicion that any 
particular word has been used in the document. In the latter 
case, perhaps the best course is to experiment with common 
words that are pretty sure to be employed. The following are 
some of the most common of the monosyllables : 


of, to, in, tt, ts, be, he, by, or, 
the, and, for, are, but, not, all, 
that, with, from, this, have, they. 


It is not our purpose here to enumerate all the rules that 
might be applied in particular cases. The rough, general plan 
above mentioned must suffice. Practice will soon suggest other 
clues. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the science of crypto- 
graphy will well repay a little time spent on its study, if not 
by its practical utility becoming evident, or by its sharpening 
the faculties of observation, at least by the intellectual pleasure 
it will afford to those who cultivate it. 
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III. 

IN 1308, William de Ever, “tenth Abbot of this house, being 
cited to the General Chapter, and not going, was deposed from 
his office by the said Chapter.” The chronicler adds: “This 
man, among other deeds of his, during his period of office, 
augmented the library with many books,and purchased our house 
in London for £20 from Lord Fulk de Saint Edmund.” He 
died in the autumn of the same year, “and was buried in the 
cloister of the monks, without the church-door, near the 
scamnum” [place of barter or exchange]. 

Richard de Esseby [Ashby], “who had been Prior since 
the year 1298, was elected eleventh Abbot, and was blessed on 
St. Gregory’s day” [March 12, 1309] by Bishop Langton of 
Lichfield. 

The principal event chronicled for the year 1309 is the obzt 
of Lord Theobald de Verdun, “our patron, on the feast of 
St. Bartholomew [Sunday, August 24], at Alton, and he was 
laid by the side of his ancestors at Croxden, with great 
solemnity, on the third day of the Ides of October.” William 
de Schepished continues in the following eulogistic and scriptural 
strain: “Of him it can be appropriately said, in the words of 
the Wise Man: ‘His father is dead, and he is as if he were 
not dead, for he hath left one behind him like to himself both 
in name and reality, and it may be truly said that he follows 
in the same path—‘he left behind him a defender of his house 
against his enemies, and one that will requite kindness to his 


ng 


friends. 
The deceased lord of Alton was succeeded in his title and 


estates “by his son Theobald, Viceroy of Ireland.” 
For the year 1312, due notice is taken of the beheading 
of Piers Gaveston “at Warwick, on the 13th of the Kalends 


1 Ecclus, xxx, 4. 2 Ecclus, xxx. 6, 
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of July.” Matilda de Verdun, “lady of Alton, gave birth to her 
fourth daughter, named Margaret, on the feast of St. Lawrence 
[August 10], but, on the morrow of the feast of St. Lambert, 
Bishop [September 18], viz., on the 14th of the Kalends of 
October, she departed this life at Alton Castle. On the feast 
of the blessed martyrs, SS. Dionysius and his companions 
[October 9], she was buried with all possible solemnity in the 
abbey church at Croxden, before the altar of St. Benedict.” 
Her obsequies were presided over “by Gilbert, Bishop of 
Enaghdune [or Annadown, an Irish see, which was annexed 
for atime to Tuam in 1324]; and Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
with all the nobility of the country, attended the funeral.” 

The brass erected to her memory was taken at the disso- 
lution, and was used for portion of a palimpsest brass to the 
memory of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert [died May 27, 1538] and 
his wife, in the neighbouring church of Norbury. The inscrip- 
tion has been deciphered as follows: “> Matilda Dame Mon 
Sire Theobaud de Verdun Sezgneur de ceste ville Gist ict. Dieu 
de sa alme eyt merci. Amen.” I may say that this brass is the 
earliest known instance having a canopy (which is cinquefoliated), 
as that of Joan de Cobham only dates from 1320. 

Another interesting entry for this same year is the birth of 
a son to Edward II. “at Windsor, on the feast of St. Brice, 
Bishop [November 13], and the child was christened Edward, 
by Arnold, Cardinal-Priest of the Order of Cistercians.” This 
infant Prince was none other than the afterwards doughty 
warrior, King Edward III., It was baptized on November 17th, 
at St. Edward’s Chapel, Windsor, by the aforementioned 
Cistercian Cardinal. 

Richard de Esseby “laid down his office of Abbot on the 
tenth of the Kalends of June [May 23, 1313], and Thomas de 
Castreton [Chesterton, or Newcastle-under-Lyne], the Prior of 
the house, received the said office on the day following, by 
canonical election.” 

“ And, at the same time, in the presence of the Visitors and 
the whole community in full assembly, the usual seal of the 
Abbot of the house was broken, and it was ordered that a 
common seal should be made, according to the royal statute 
[of the year 1307], and that it should be placed in the custody 
of four of the most worthy monks of this house. And it was 
made accordingly, and was afterwards placed in their custody on 
St. Martin’s day.” , 
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On Holy Saturday, 1313, “the great bell of the house was 
unfortunately broken, and Master Henry Michael [the son of 
Michael] of Lichfield, came to cast another, and laboured 
thereat with his assistants from the Octave of Trinity Sunday 
to the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin [September 8]. 
He then failed in casting it, labouring in vain, but, beginning 
the work afresh, he completed it at length about the feast of 
All Saints.” 

This Henry of Lichfield was one of a wealthy family of bell- 
founders, who had settled in the cathedral city of St. Chad, and 
his name occurs in a deed of the year 1301, wherein “ Henry 
Campanarius, son of Michael of Lichfield,” bestowed his 
fountains in Frontwell, near Aldershaw, on the Franciscan 
Friars of Lichfield, “with privilege to conduct the water through 
his land to their house.” 

The principal entry given for the year 1314 is the appoint- 
ment of Lord Theobald de Verdun, as Justiciary of Ireland, 
“and he set out for that country before the feast of the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist.” 

“Tn the same year, on the third of the Nones of February 
[1315], viz. on the Wednesday following the feast of the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin [February 3], Lord Theobald 
de Verdun, patron of this house, married Elizabeth [de Burgh], 
daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and of Johanna 
de Acre,! daughter of King Edward I., at Bristol. She had 
been previously married to the eldest son of the Earl of Ulster 
in Ireland, and had borne him a son and heir.” ? 

From Walsingham and other sources we learn that the 
year 1314 was noted for a dearth of provisions, so much so 
that on St.Lawrence’s eve “there was the greatest diffi- 
culty in procuring bread for the use of the royal family.” 
Our annalist informs us that in 1315 “the scarcity of the 
preceding year had been doubled.” He also chronicles minutely 
“the appearance of a comet in the northern sky, for a month 
and longer,” and he adds that “an unprecedented mortality 


followed.” 


1 Princess Johanna de Acre was born at Acre in 1272, whilst Edward I. was on 
the Syrian campaign. 

2 This young nobleman, named William, was the third and last of the De Burgo 
Earls of Ulster, and ‘‘he was murdered in 1333 by the English of Ulster.” (Z7ish 
Annals.) His wife Maud fled to England with her infant daughter Elizabeth, and 
this young lady was married to Lionel Duke of Clarence in 1352, who was created, 
in right of his mother, Earl of Ulster. 
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The following are the entries for the year 1316: 

“ A year memorable for dearness, famine, disease, and death. 

“QOur wood at Cheadle, which is called Newhay, was burnt, 
and yielded fifteen shillings a week. It commenced on the 
Wednesday before the feast of St. Mark the Evangelist 
[April 21], and lasted until the Nativity of our Lord, and 
yielded in all £22 5s. At the same time, one hundred shillings 
were received for the wood in the park. 

“On the sixth of the Kalends of August [July 27th] which 
was on a Tuesday, in the dawn of the morning, Lord Theobald 
de Verdun, patron of this house, departed this life [aged thirty- 
four] at Alton Castle, and was buried at Croxden [in the south 
transept] by the Abbot of the house, on the 13th day before 
the Kalends of October [September roth], on the feast of 
St.Sequanus, Abbot. [Dugdale incorrectly gives the feast as 
that of St. Bertin, Abbot, which occurs on September 5th.] 
His’ wife, Lady Elizabeth, after the burial of the deceased lord, 
remained at the abbey, as a guest, for a month and more.” 

“The pool between the abbey and the decaria [sheep-cote] 
was emptied in Lent. 

“Lady Elizabeth de Verdun gave birth to a daughter, called 
Isabella, at Almesbury, on the feast of St. Benedict [March 21, 
1317]. Thus there are four sisters and heiresses to the barony 
of Verdun. Joanna [second daughter] was married to the son 
of Lord William Montague, who died soon after, and she then 
married Lord Thomas de Furnivall on Saturday, the feast of 
St. Matthias the Apostle.” [February 24th.] 

Our annalist gives us the prices of provisions for the year 
1317 as follows: “A bushel of wheat was commonly sold for 
half a mark, and sometimes for 8¢@. and 6d., and for od. at 
Derby ; a bushel of oats, viz., four estrikes} for eight shillings ; 
a bushel of flour, viz., two estrikes, for eight shillings and 
more.” 

Cardinals Jocelyn d’Este and Luca di Fieschi, Legates 
of Pope John XXII, arrived in England in 1317, as mediators 
between Edward II. and the Scotch. We read in the annals 
that “they were robbed in Northumberland,” viz., at Rushyford, 
and had to continue their journey to Scotland as best they 
might. 

? An estrtke or strtke was equivalent to two pecks. Wheat and oats were sold at 


different measures in various parts of England, viz., by the bushel, quarter, load, 
score, weight, stack, boll, coomb, windle, hobbet, barrel, winch, and strike. 
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During the summer of 1318 the King accompanied the two 
Cardinal Legates, and they arrived in Staffordshire early in 
August. According to an old Itinerary, the royal party remained 
at Leek from August 8th to the 11th. William de Schepished 
is careful to inform us that the reason of this visit was to effect 
a reconciliation between His Majesty and Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, “his kinsman.” In a deed of exchange, still pre- 
served, dated November 30th, 1318, between Nicholas, Abbot 
of Dieulacres, and Ralph de Rudyard, there is mention of the 
via regia, or “royal road” from Leek to Chester. 

The desired result was brought about on August 7th, 
“between the towns of Leek! and Hawthern [Horton], and 
the two kinsmen exchanged the kiss of peace, in presence of 
the two Roman Cardinals, nine English Bishops, and other 
nobles of the land, who had assembled there for that purpose.” 
The Legates left England on August 25th of the same year for 
Scotland. 

A very early harvest is chronicled for the year 1318, and 
“all the corn was mowed, and for the most part gathered into 
the granaries before the feast of St.Giles, Abbot.” [September Ist.] 
A bushel of wheat, which during the previous half year “had 
been sold for ten shillings and more,” now only fetched “twelve 
pence and less ;” a bushel of oats, “which before was sold for 
eight shillings, “could now be bought for eight pence ;” and 
other prices for grain were equally low. 

The annalist refers to the new ecclesiastical law against 
pluralists, and tells us that “the Rectors of several livings were 
in future to be content with one church, whereupon the patrons 
immediately presented other persons to the remaining livings.” 

For the year 1319, the entries are as follows: 

“ At this time a plague or murrain, never seen or heard of 
before, visited the cattle throughout the whole land, and, passing 
from place to place, it caused the death on a sudden, and as if 
from an acute fever, of an innumerable lot of bulls, cows, and 
heifers, so that very few remained; and God seemed to be 
striking his people with the fifth plague of Egypt. The Abbey 
of Croxden sustained, by this pestilence, a loss amounting to 
two hundred marks.” 

“ And now, ‘Satan rose up against Israel, and moved David 
to number Israel,’ as it is written. [Chron. xxi. 1.] For, Lord 


1 In 1327 Cardinal Raymund de Farges, who had been Precentor of Lichfield 
since 1307, was Parson of Leek. 
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Thomas de Furnivall, the new Lord of Alton, numbered the 
monks of Croxden. And because he did not find in the abbey 
above thirty, he said that he could lawfully smite that city, 
because fifty men were not found in it. He made many exactions 
upon this house, viz., a certain daily distribution of alms at the 
gate; the keeping of his horses and hounds in any number he 
pleased to fix; and the maintenance at table of seven of his 
bailiffs from Alton, every Friday throughout the year, in a room 
specially set apart for their use. 

“These and other services had been occasionally rendered 
to him and his family, which now he claimed as a right, and 
thus he caused great trouble to the monks.” 

Here follows a lengthy and minute description of the many 
vexatious proceedings of this new Lord of Alton, as now, alas! 
the last of the mighty de Verduns was gathered to his fathers. 
This Thomas de Furnivall had to pay a fine of £200 for 
marrying Lady Joanna Montague, mée de Verdun, without the 
King’s license. 

“At length . .. we made terms of agreement on the feast 
of the Translation of St. Benedict [July 7th], through the good 
offices of our friends the Lords Robert de Holland, Stephen 
de Segrave, Henry de Hamburg, and many others.” 

Richard de Esseby “ was again elected Abbot of this house 
on the feast of St. Barnabas the Apostle.” [June 11th, 1320.] 

“On the vigil of the Circumcision of our Lord [1321], 
Lady Johanna de Furnivall gave birth to her eldest daughter, 
Margaret, at Alton Castle, and the child was baptized by the 
Abbot of Croxden, the Abbot of Rocester [Walter de Aston] 
taking her out of the font.” 

The principal event chronicled for the year 1321, is the 
death of Bishop Langton [of Lichfield], at London, “on the 
sixteenth of the Kalends of December, his obsequies being 
presided over by the Bishop of Glastonbury [a suffragan], on 
December 5th.” 

Thomas Earl of Lancaster was defeated at Borough Bridge 
on March 16th, 1322, and was beheaded at Pontefract, on 
March 22nd. Our annalist adds: “And, that he fell in a just 
and good cause, the Lord Himself made manifest, by divers 
and frequent miracles.” 

There was a great drought throughout England in 1324, 
and the monks of Croxden suffered in consequence. 

Thomas, the first-born son of Lord de Furnivall, was born 
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at Alton Castle, on June 22nd, 1322, and a second son, William, 
on August 23rd, 1326. 

Lord Philip de Barington “died on the seventh of the Ides 
of September,” in the year 1326, “and was buried in the abbey 
church of Croxden before the altar of St. Lawrence on the 
morrow of St. Matthew the Apostle.” [September 22nd.] 

William de Schepished moralizes at great length on the 
transitory nature of all earthly glory, in recounting the depo- 
sition of Edward II., who was brutally murdered in Berkeley 
Castle, on September 22nd, 1327. 

Richard de Esseby, eleventh Abbot, “on account of increas- 
ing infirmity, voluntarily retired from his office on the tenth of 
the Kalends of June, 1329, and on the next day, Lord Richard 
de Schepished was called to the said charge and honour, like 
another Aaron, called to it by God.” Here, it may be observed 
that the date of Abbot de Schepished’s election was unknown 
to Dugdale, as was also the date of the deposition of Abbot 
de Ever. 

“In this year was sold the wood of the park at Oke 
[Oakamoor], to William Carpenter and Thomas de Boys [Bois 
or Wood], in gross for £24.” 

An eclipse of the sun took place in the year 1330, “on the 
afternoon of the sixteenth Kalends of August [July 17th].” 
For two months previously, and three months subsequently, 
there was an unusually heavy downpour of rain, and “the 
weather was such that the crops could not ripen.” In various 
parts of the country, “they did not begin to reap till the feast 
of St. Michael, so that at Croxden they had scarcely completed 
reaping the last of their corn on the feast of All Saints.” 

“ And, strange to see and hear of, on the feast of All Saints, 
and of St. Martin, peas fresh in pod were given to the community 
in the refectory, instead of pears and apples.” This incident 
is quoted by Stowe. 

“On the night preceding the vigil of the Nativity of our 
Lord, a very violent wind blew from the west, and unroofed the 
buildings of the abbey, and of the whole country to an alarming 
extent, and completely threw down from the foundations several 
of them, and tore up, in a wonderful manner from the roots, 
innumerable oaks in the woods, as also apple-trees and pear- 
trees in the garden.” 

Bishop Norbury of Lichfield made a visitation of the 
deanery of Leek and Alton during the months June—August 
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of the year 1331. “He visited in person, a second time, the 
Church of Alton, on the fifth of the Nones of July, and was 
entertained at Croxden, where he remained for the night, and 
having inspected our records concerning the appropriation of 
the said church, he let us go in peace, as being the canonical 
possessors of the same, under the hand of his Registrar.” 

Lord Thomas de Furnivall, “Lord of Sheffield and Worksop,” 
died on February 3rd, 1332, “and was succeeded by his son, 
Lord Thomas, who previously had married Lady Johanna, only 
surviving daughter of Lord Theobald de Verdun, and in this 
way the honourable and memorable name of de Verdun was 
changed to that of de Furnivall, for themselves and their pos- 
terity, so long as it shall please Him who is the good Disposer 
of events.” [The name of de Furnivall at Alton Castle only 
continued in the direct line from 1317 until 1383, when Thomas 
Neville of Hallamshire, who had married Lady Joan de Furnivall, 
assumed the-title of fifth Baron Furnivall. He died at Alton 
in 1406, and in 1408 his daughter Maud, “the Lady of Hallam- 
shire,” married Sir John Talbot de Furnivall.] Here follows 
a eulogy onthe de Verduns, which the chronicler aptly ends 
with a Scriptural quotation: “Thy name and Thy memorial 
is the desire of our souls.” 


W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 








A Hero of the Nineteenth Century. 


a 


IN these days, when the fast rushing tide of infidelity is 
sweeping in relentless waves through every country in Europe, 
and the insidious poison of the age is spreading like a mighty 
epidemic, causing especial devastation amongst the ranks of 
the younger generation, it is eminently consoling to reflect upon 
the brief and glorious career of Julian Watts-Russell, who not 
only died the death of a hero, but, what is a far more difficult 
matter, lived the life of a saint. 

Vivid recollections of this brave young Zouave, who was 
shot at Mentana in 1867, pro Sede Petri, have been recently 
revived in Rome, owing to the column, which was erected to 
his memory on the field of battle, being removed to the Chapel 
of the English College. This was accomplished through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Claude Lindsay, who had lately dis- 
covered its existence. 

It is possible that the biography of this boy of seventeen, 
written by the Rev. Valerian Cardella, S.J., and translated into 
English by Mgr. W. Tylee, may be unknown to many of our 
readers, and a brief sketch of some of the principal events in 
his saintly life may therefore be found interesting to those 
unacquainted with them. 

In 1857, Julian, or “Giulio,” as he was more frequently 
called, paid his first visit to the Eternal City, and remained for 
two months, in company with his two brothers, at the Collegio 
dei Nobili, under the supervision of the Jesuit Fathers. His first 
confession was made to Father Faber of the Oratory, which 
his biographer reckons “as one of his greatest graces,” and the 
Sacrament of Confirmation was bestowed upon him by the 
Patriarch Ramazotti in Venice. Giulio had the misfortune to 
lose his mother before he had reached his second year, and the 
piety and virtues of this estimable lady are as worthy of being 
recorded as those of her son, did space permit. Her love for 
the poor was intense, and she even carried it so far as to 
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deprive herself of her jewels in order that she might be able 
to relieve those in want. Her last illness may be said to date 
from the 30th of January, 1851, when she performed the 
devotion of the “ Holy Stairs” on her knees, carrying the infant 
Giulio in her arms. Her death, which was caused by con- 
sumption, took place in Venice the following November. 

In 1858, Mr. Watts-Russell returned to Rome with his sons, 
where he provided them with a pious and excellent tutor until 
they should be old enough to enter an English College. His 
tutor testifies to the beauty of his pupil Julian’s character in 
the following words: “One of the most beautiful traits in the 
character of Giulio Watts-Russell was the rapidity with which, 
when he had committed any fault, he rushed at reparation. 
I have seen him, after a moment’s irritation, plunged in such 
quick sorrow that he seemed to have scarcely time to change 
rebellion for repentance. The natural swiftness of his mind 
and heart would make him see an error before he had wrought 
it to completion, and the goodness which he had by grace and 
education, rendered him much more edifying in his weakness 
than most people in their virtue and constraint. .. . Of such 
material must be those who are destined to be saints. Without 
the least attempt at panegyric, I should boldly say that from 
nine years old to seventeen, Giulio was the type of a Catholic 
youth.” 

From 1861 to 1863 Giulio spent at Ushaw College, where 
he edified all those with whom he came in contact. He was 
especially remarkable for his promptitude in correcting his 
faults, and on one occasion when he had some slight difference 
with his brother Wilfrid, he said: “ Wilfrid, let us kneel down 
and make an act of contrition, and then shake hands.” 

His was no gloomy religion however. He possessed a sunny 
temperament, and was universally popular with his companions, 
while his frankness, candour, and the respectful and affectionate 
deference with which he treated them, endeared him to his 
superiors. In personal appearance he was extremely attractive, 
but what is most noticeable in his portraits is the expression 
of childlike innocence and purity which characterizes his 
countenance. 

During his last year at Ushaw a marked change took place 
in his disposition. He had been always good, but he gradually 
became more and more devout and attentive to his religious 
duties, no slight effort to one of his naturally pleasure-loving 
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temperament. Those who witnessed his daily increasing*growth 
in piety, were of the opinion that he was destined for the 
priesthood, never dreaming of the martyr’s crown which he was 
to gain at the age of seventeen. 

Giulio’s father had intended, at the completion of his sons’ 
college career, to reside with them in Rome, but this scheme 
was abandoned on account of the unsuitability of climate, and 
the last years of our hero’s life were spent between Italy, 
France, Corsica, Germany, and England. During his residence 
at Ajaccio, where his family were staying for the benefit of 
Mr. Watts-Russell’s health, a general in the Austrian service 
volunteered to obtain commissions for Wilfrid and Giulio, the 
eldest and youngest sons; John, the second, having elected 
to become a Passionist in England. The general’s offer was 
accepted, but many obstacles arose, amongst others, a difficulty 
concerning the English Government. The drilling, however, 
which they had gone through with a view to being officers 
in the Austrian army, proved of much practical use to them 
when they became privates in the regiment of the Holy Father. 

It was at Ajaccio that Giulio first began to practise various 
mortifications. His devotion to the poor, doubtless inherited 
from his mother, became also very marked, and he developed, 
in addition to his natural gaiety of character, a seriousness 
of purpose which impressed all who knew him. It was at 
this time that he adopted the maxim, which he called his 
motto, and which is engraved at the back of the column 
erected to his memory: 

Anima mia, anima mia, 
Ama Dio e tira via. 

When the first murmurs of the storm, which was destined 
to burst forth over Rome, arose on the political horizon, both 
Giulio and his brother Wilfrid determined to become Zouaves, 
and lay down their lives, if necessary, in defence of the temporal 
power of the Holy See. Having obtained the consent and 
blessing of their father, they at once set out for Rome and 
entered upon their military duties. 

Giulio’s existence at this period has been compared to a 
“fervent novitiate,” and a brother-Zouave speaks of his conduct 
in the following terms: “As long as I knew Giulio, which 
was-more than four months, I never heard from him anything 


1 My‘<soul, my soul, be this thy song, 
Love, love thy God, and speed along 
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approaching to a profane or irreverent word. Whenever any one 
said anything bad before him, he would immediately ask him 
to stop, and if he did not, he would walk away. Nearly always 
when we were out walking and passed a church, he would ask 
us to go in and pray for a few minutes. Always, while he was 
at the wept with me, he would say his Rosary every evening, 
however tired he was. Every morning that he possibly could, 
he used to go to Mass, and stay in the church some time 
afterwards. He used to go to confession very often and 
regularly, and whatever he had to do, however pleasant and 
agreeable, he would not put that off. Every one who knew 
him has the same opinion of him, and says that he never met 
even those he disliked with crossness, but treated all in the 
same kind and pleasing manner.” 

Judging by his letters to his father and sister, and his own 
words ‘to his friends in Rome, it would seem that Giulio had a 
presentiment that he would meet his death at Mentana. A few 
days before the battle, when he was playing with a bullet, he 
remarked to one of his companions: “ What a capital present 
this would be for Garibaldi.” “Yes,” rejoined the other, “but 
perhaps Garibaldi may send you one instead.” “So much the 
better,” replied Giulio, “for then I hope I should go straight to 
Heaven.” 

The day before his departure, he was heard to say, “ That is 
what papa has sent us for, Wilfrid and me,” and to some other 
friends he made this farewell s “Good-bye, I hope to meet you 
again in Paradise.” 

On the night of November 2nd, the long looked for order 
to march against the Garibaldians, was received with wild 
enthusiasm at the Castle of St. Angelo, and between one and 
two a.m., the devoted Zouaves assembled in the square of the 
castle. It is related of Giulio, by his biographer, that though 
full of courage during the march, he was quiet and recollected, 
and that “his did not appear to be a courage excited by victory, 
but one resigned to sacrifice.” 

Throughout the first encounter with the enemy he ran con- 
siderable risks, on one occasion whilst driving a party of 
Garibaldians from some rising ground, amidst a shower of 
balls, and also when his cap was knocked off by a bullet near 
the Villa Santucci. The Zouaves at the Battle of Mentana 
have been compared to “young lions,” but the designation, 
“angels of vengeance,” given them by an eye-witness, appears 
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more appropriate, especially when we consider their mercy to 
the wounded. Each time that Giulio fired upon an adversary, 
it was his custom to recite an Ave Maria for the soul whom he 
might possibly be sending into eternity, and who shall say what 
spiritual benefits to his enemies resulted from that pious 
practice? It was at sunset, and near the gates of Mentana, 
that the fatal ball was fired which ended the brave young 
soldier’s life on earth, and gained him a martyr’s crown in 
Heaven, and it was noticed that in falling, he lifted up his arms 
in the form of a cross—others amongst his companions were 
wounded even nearer to Mentana, but Giulio died upon the 
field, at less distance from the town itself than any one else, 
and was also the youngest who perished in that glorious cause. 

When Mrs. Stone, in company with three Sisters of Charity, 
discovered his body, she entreated that it might be kept apart 
from the others, and conveyed to his brother in Rome. A 
manuscript book of devotions, including a prayer to our Lady 
for the conversion of sinners who had retained even in their 
sins a feeling of devotion to her, was found on his body, and 
buried with him, according to his express desire. The limbs 
retained a marvellous suppleness for some days after death, and 
an angelic smile lingered on the peaceful lips. The body was 
partially embalmed to preserve it during the journey to Rome, 
and now lies in the beautiful cemetery of San Lorenzo, near to 
the city he loved so well, and for whose rightful King he had so 
willingly shed his blood. Many details of this saintly life and 
heroic death have been necessarily omitted from our brief 
sketch, but enough has been said to prove the piety and 
generosity of character of this youthful Zouave, and a perusal 
of his biography, written by the holy Jesuit Father, will supply 
all essential particulars, and cannot fail to interest its readers. 
His death was that of a hero, and his whole life, which was 
made up of those daily acts of self-sacrificing, quiet heroism, 
which often pass unnoticed under the very eyes of men, was 
a fitting preparation for the death that was his passport to 
Heaven. Truly he is an example to youth of all nations, and 
let us hope that his memory and his prayers will awaken more 
ardour in the lukewarm hearts of to-day, together with a 
devoted zeal for the interests and welfare of the holy prisoner 
within the walls of the Vatican. 

G. CG. 





Reviews. 
I.—THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK.! 


It is pleasing, though not surprising, to find that Father 
Knabenbauer has given us a complete commentary on St. Mark. 
The older commentators not unnaturally, considering how 
largely the first two Evangelists traverse the same ground and 
in the same words, dispensed themselves from separate com- 
mentaries on St. Mark, and were content to deal with its 
variations on the text of St. Matthew, whilst they wrote on the 
latter. Such a system, however, is ill suited for our needs, now 
that we have learnt to realize that each of the synoptists, in 
spite of his many and close agreements with the others, is 
pursuing a distinct course of his own, with which whatever is 
special in his language and matter is intimately connected. 

The tradition of St. Mark’s authorship of the second Gospel 
has come down to us free from a single trace of doubt, and 
a passage of Papias, preserved by Eusebius, clothes the bare 
fact with an interesting and intelligible bit of history. St. Mark, 
according to this writer, was the companion of St. Peter during 
his ministry at Rome, and the disciple took down with accuracy 
what the master narrated of the life and sayings of our Lord. 
There is, however, one perplexing point in the testimony of 
Papias, who seems to say that the Evangelist did not follow 
the chronological order, this having been disregarded by St.Peter 
for one more appropriate to doctrinal exposition. How are we 
to harmonize this statement with the text of our second Gospel, 
which appears more chronological than St. Matthew, and equally 
chronological with St. Luke? Here is a difficulty which cannot 
be discussed now, but we may say that it can at best remain a 
difficulty, seeing how completely the text in other respects 
corresponds with the tradition, in implying a Petrine and 
Roman authorship. This is very convincingly {worked out by 

1 Cursus Scripture Sacra: Commentarius in Evangelium secundum Marcum. 
Auctore Josepho Knabenbauer, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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Father Knabenbauer in his Preface, as is also another kindred 
point, the close verbal agreement between the synoptists, which, 
following the lines now generally accepted by Catholic critics, 
he explains by the primitive use in the Church of a Gospel the 
text of which was orally preserved. 

From the general question of St. Mark’s authorship one 
naturally turns to the last chapter, to see how Father Knaben- 
bauer deals with the final section, missing in the Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS. and so generally regarded by non-Catholic critics 
as from another pen. Of course, even if it were from another 
contemporary pen, it could still be inspired, and that it is 
inspired, is irresistibly attested by its character, as soon as we 
compare it with the confessedly non-inspired productions of the 
same age. But the author claims more than this. He finds in 
the section the stamp of St. Mark’s own style. The absence of 
the passage from the two mentioned MSS. and the remark 
of Eusebius that it was wanting in the best MSS., is not of so 
much importance, since these three witnesses are probably not 
independent, and the vast preponderance of textual authority is 
in its favour. Nor can much stress be laid deservedly on the 
slight linguistic idiosyncracies of the passage, when we find that 
the matter and thought of the section is quite in keeping with 
the rest of the Gospel. Father Knabenbauer’s paragraphs in 
vindication of these two points are too long for quotation, but 
they seem to us convincing, and, if there is any breach of 
continuity between v. 9 a, and what immediately follows, there 
is nothing to exclude the hypothesis that the writer resumed his 
work after some short interruption. 

Father Knabenbauer’s mode of commentating is by this 
time familiar to us all, and appreciated. It will be sufficient, 
therefore, to advert to his handling of one or two of the passages 
to which one naturally turns. The statement in c. vi. v. 5 (“He 
was unable there [at Nazareth] to do any wonderful work, save 
that He laid hands on a few sick persons, and healed them ”), 
has been made the occasion of much foolish speculation, but 
it is easily explained. Our Lord ever kept in view a moral 
purpose in the miracles that He wrought, and this necessitated 
a suitable disposition of faith in the recipients. The spiritual 
character of the Gospel would have been sacrificed had He 
consented to be a mere wonder-worker feeding the natural love 
of marvel in the human heart. It is exactly in the same spirit 
that our Lord at times, as in St. Mark v. 43, viii. 26, showed 
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anxiety that the cures He had wrought should be kept private, 
whereas at other times He would have them openly proclaimed. 
To supply faith with signal confirmations, and at the same time 
to prevent its growth from being destroyed by the natural love 
of marvel, were two opposing requirements which our Lord’s 
wisdom knew well how to combine. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that the faith thus demanded as requisite was 
a disposition of soul very different from that nervous expect- 
ancy to which modern scientists often give the name, and in 
which they seek to find a subjective explanation of the pheno- 
mena. On the omission in St. Mark of the words, “Thou art 
Peter,” &c., although the Apostle’s previous confession of faith 
is given, Father Knabenbauer writes: “Peter most likely did 
not in his instructions proclaim such matters or think it right 
to set forth, by his own testimony, what Christ had said to 
himself and in his own praise,” and so Mark, who wrote down 
these instructions, likewise omitted the passage. The cursing of 
the barren fig-tree is an incident in our Lord’s Life which to 
modern critics seems inconsistent with His sanctity. Catholic 
commentators have always explained it as a symbolic prophecy, 
and Father Knabenbauer works out this explanation thus. Our 
Lord was hungry, as this Evangelist tells us, and saw in the 
distance a fig-tree clothed with leaves. The sight raised 
expectations of fruit, since on the fig-tree the fruit is wont to 
precede the leaves. But on approaching there was found to be 
no fruit, in spite of the abundant foliage. Then our Lord 
pronounced His curse upon“it, and thereby made it a type 
of the Synagogue, by completing the resemblance which it 
already bore to that faithless and fruitless Church. For the 
Synagogue had received from God the law, the ritual, the sacred 
books, &c., and should have given a ready acceptance to the 
Messias, and yet it was barren of this fruit, and was in con- 
sequence destined to be deprived even of its privileges. This 
working out of the symbol is the best that can be given, though 
there is a slight grammatical difficulty in the place in the 
sentence of the clause, “ for it was not the season of fruits.” 
Father Knabenbauer renews at some length the discussion, 
already given in his commentary on St. Matthew, of the day of 
the month on which the Last Supper and the Crucifixion took 
place. In this he differs from the view taken in THE MONTH 
(April, 1891). Father Knabenbauer’s view is that the Jews that 
year transferred their Paschal feast from the Thursday-Friday 
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to the Friday-Saturday, whilst our Lord at the Last Supper was 
adhering to the proper day. This theory escapes most of the 
difficulties which otherwise arise from the hypothesis that the 
15th Nisan was the day of the Crucifixion. Still there is no 
direct evidence of any such custom of translation in our Lord’s 
time, and it is hard to find a trace of discordant usage between 
our Lord and the rest in the phrase, “when they were wont to 
slay the pasch.” It must be remembered that if the true Pasch 
fell that year on Friday-Saturday, then Thursday-Friday was 
the day when they were wont to s/ay the lambs. However, this 
is a puzzle which will probably never be solved quite satis- 
factorily by anybody, and it is one of only theoretical interest. 
It is impossible out of it to manufacture a real contradiction 
between the Evangelists. 


2.—A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE.! 


The esteem in which this new and practical Commentary 
on Scripture is held abroad may be gathered from the fact that 
this translation into English is rendered from the tenth German 
edition, and that the original work is already being translated 
into different languages. It has received the written recom- 
mendation of His Eminence, Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of 
Westminster, and of the Bishops of Birmingham and Belleville, 
and its subject is introduced by a Preface from the pen of the 
Rev. Michael F. Glancey, Inspector of Schools in the diocese 
of Birmingham. 

The present work is, as regards its narrative part, founded 
on the ///ustrated Bible History for the use of Catholic schools, 
compiled by Dr. J. Schuster, which had already been specially 
approved of by His Eminence when Bishop of Salford, as well 
as by the Bishops of Shrewsbury, of Ferns, Mangalore, and 
others. It republishes the illustrations and maps given in the 
above Catechism, and these are of great use, as the Commentary 
is intended to be placed in the hands of the young and of their 
catechizers alike. The narrative is printed clear and distinct in 
large type, and is interspersed with explanatory notes to which 
the eye is guided by numerals. The commentary follows in 
each chapter as a second and separate heading, divided into 

1 4 Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture. For the use of Catechists and 


Teachers. By Frederick Justus Knecht, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese 
of Freiburg. In two volumes. B. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau (Germany), 1894. 
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well defined paragraphs according to subject ; as clearly marked 
for the eye stands out the third head of the Application, which 
in every case is short and pithy. This characteristic of the book 
forms one of its chief recommendations, for the nature of God’s 
dealings with His people of old is so skilfully illustrated from 
the manner of His presence and action in the Church now, and 
the principles and lessons of the Old Testament history are so 
largely enforced by showing the direct bearing upon them of 
those Catholic lessons and principles with which the Catholic 
child is familiar, that he cannot fail to detect the unity of design 
stamped on all God’s dealings with man from the very beginning. 

Though this is a strong point, we have no difficulty in 
saying that the newest and most valuable feature of the work 
lies in the Concordance, to be found at the end of the second 
volume, which compares the teaching of the Holy Scriptures 
with that of the Catechism, following the order of the latter, 
and confirming its doctrine and moral lessons by Scripture 
texts, types, and examples. All this has been done very 
efficiently and exhaustively. 

In his Preface Father Glancey treats chiefly of the question 
of different forms of catechism and modes of catechizing ; and 
at the same time gives some interesting information respecting 
foreign views and foreign action on the subject. The two 
points urged by him as to the wording and arrangement of the 
Catechism have already received a great deal of attention, both 
in England and Ireland, with practical fruits in new editions 
which have been brought out. In the dioceses of Birmingham 
and Salford catechisms now in use are arranged according to 
the progressive order in which its several divisions are required, 
equaily as regards the instruction to be conveyed and the 
capacity of the children. The question, however, of the words 
and phraseology to be employed is of first importance, and 
these are now being very generally and happily simplified, our 
‘old and familiar catechisms having abounded in such terms, 
obscure expressions, and faulty collocation of sentences as could 
either convey no idea to a child’s mind or else positively mislead 
its appreciation of the true meaning. 

We aré inclined, we confess, to join issue with Father 
Glancey and those who think with him, on one detail of 
arrangement which he evidently strongly recommends, but which 
does not affect the merit of Dr. Knecht’s Commentary. We 
refer to the plan of embodying the question in the answer, which 
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he characterizes as “the automatic action of dove-tailing the 
one into the other as a sort of plastic medium for transferring 
to the mind of the child the connection between question and 
answer that exists on paper.” This process he calls ingenious 
and plausible as “an expedient for bridging over the abyss 
between mind and matter,” but condemns on the strength of 
the old axiom that an automaton can never produce life or 
intelligence. 

But it may be very soundly urged, on the other side, that 
there is much greater danger of automatic action in presenting 
only a half and imperfect idea to the child’s mind, which 
without attending much to the question cares only to learn off 
its answer, and thus fails to connect intelligently the one with 
the other ; whereas to present a whole and complete subject of 
instruction before it can least of all be stigmatized as treating 
it like an automaton. Whatever form of catechism be adopted, 
a child must always have to transfer and imprint on his own 
mind what he sees on paper, and it is an easier and truer act 
of intelligence for him to derive from it a whole than a partial 
conception. A proof of this is the ease and frequency with 
which boys will blurt out any answer that bears no relevance 
to the question put, when not reminded of the question by its 
forming one sentence with his answer. He will assuredly not 
be assisted to remember in after life the Catechism which he 
has learnt, if it be made up of half sentences and incomplete 
ideas. It is very doubtful whether the system we advocate has 
been proved a failure, or has been so shortlived as to be now 
generally abandoned. However fully we are in accord with 
Father Glancey and many others in deprecating bulky and 
wordy answers, we are unable to see that the acquisition of 
knowledge can be made more difficult by including within the 
answer a short question absolutely necessary to put before the 
mind the fact or doctrine which the answer explains to it, and 
therefore it does not strike us as a point to be decided whether 
the question is to override the answer, or the answer the 
question, where both are equally necessary for the complete 
informing of the mind on the truth then and there taught it. 

There is therefore one point, and only one, on which we 
differ. from Father Glancey’s excellent and useful Preface, while 
the two volumes which it introduces will be highly valued by 
all those engaged in instructing the young, who will find here 
a work of constant reference and varied illustration. 
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3.-—-ANGLICAN ORDERS.! 


The question of the validity of Anglican Orders is excit- 
ing some interest just now among our French neighbours. 
M. Dalbus has written a pamphlet on the subject, which though 
it concludes against the validity of these Orders, is on the whole 
so much in their favour that the Bishop of Salisbury, writing to 
its author, has claimed that the conclusion is in conflict with 
the premisses. There is some justice in the Bishop’s contention. 
But although M. Dalbus writes with excellent intentions, he 
cannot be regarded as one who has a competent knowledge of 
the subject. He does not seem to know of the works written 
on the subject by English Catholic writers. There is not even 
a trace of acquaintance with such a work of primary importance 
as Canon Estcourt’s. It is evident that he has consulted only 
Anglican sources, and that he has accepted in simple faith all 
that he finds asserted in them concerning the facts and the 
considerations on which the judgment must be based. Thus, 
in dealing with the question of Barlow’s consecration, he follows 
them exactly in assuming that our scepticism about it is founded 
solely on the absence of an entry in Cranmer’s register, instead 
of being founded on the convergence of several lines of evidence 
of which this is but one. He accepts as certain that the Black 
Rubric in its original form did not commit the Church, and 
that the corrected form (from “real and essential” to “corporal” 
presence) was substituted im order to permit of belief in the 
Real Presence. He does not seem to realize that the note was 
giving a reason for not adoring our Lord present in the Sacra- 
ment. He actually follows these same authorities in the strange 
theory by which they try to explain away the damaging state- 
ment of Article XXXI. (“the Sacrifices of Masses ... were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits”), the theory that 
the protest of the Reformers was only against some alleged 
current doctrine which separated the Sacrifice of the Mass from 
the Sacrifice of the Cross, and not against the doctrine of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass itself; as if the writings of these same 
Reformers were not filled with injurious language against the 
Mass itself and the doctrine of the Real Presence, and as if 
they had not given expression to their hatred for the Mass 


1 Les Ordinations Anglicanes, Par Ferdinand Dalbus. Arras: 1894. 
Etude Théologique sur les Ordinations Anglicanes, Par A. Boudhinon. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 
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itself by pulling down the altars and setting up the moveable 
tables in their place. 

In estimating the sufficiency of Cranmer’s Ordinal, M. Dalbus 
argues in like manner, just as Anglicans are wont todo. There 
is no careful comparison of the new rite with the old, to note 
the purpose of the change. He is content to assume that 
imposition of hands with prayer is all that is required. Any 
kind of prayer seems to do, and this much he finds in the words : 
“Receive the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the 
grace of God which is in thee by the imposition of hands. 
For God has not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and 
of love, and of soberness;” words which Lingard truly remarked 
were as fitted for the appointment of a parish clerk as for the 
consecration of a Bishop. 

From such loose reasoning as this, it is impossible to reach 
any solid results, and in spite of its good intentions, which 
we gladly recognize, we must set down the pamphlet before 
us as of no value whatever. We are happy, however, to be 
able to speak much more highly of another contribution 
to the same subject from a French pen. M. Boudhinon 
writes, in friendly criticism, on M. Dalbus (a criticism which 
the latter had invited), and he also shares M. Dalbus’ kindly 
feelings towards Anglicans. “Animated by the same sentiments 
as he [M. Dalbus] is,’ says M. Boudhinon, “seeking only 
the truth, and also earnestly desiring the return of the Anglican 
Church to unity, I can speak without fear, certain that my 
words will not be misunderstood by him.” Is it too much to 
hope that the words of this friendly writer will also not be 
misunderstood by those Anglican readers who cannot bring 
themselves to believe that an English Catholic writer can be 
dealing with the subject in good faith? It is, at all events, 
in this hope that we venture to invite those Anglicans who are 
reading M.Dalbus to read also M. Boudhinon. One point 
to which the latter calls attention is of special importance. 
The forms employed in the Catholic Church for ordination 
have come down to her from the earliest centuries, and, whether 
she has the power or not, she has not ventured to touch them. 
Whatever changes have been made in the ancient ordinals 
during the course of centuries, have been changes in the way 
of addition only. It remained for the Anglican “ Reformers” 
to leave this secure path, and setting aside all that was ancient, 
to devise an entirely new form—the essential feature of which 
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is that it omits every- expression. which is susceptible of a 
distinct and undeniable sacerdotal meaning; a curious mode of 
preserving continuity with the past. 


4.—MR. STEAD AT CHICAGO.! 


No one would deny to Mr. Stead the praise of painstaking 
diligence to discover and make known the moral ailments of 
our times, and we are most of us prepared to give him credit 
for an earnest desire to remedy them. But so great is his 
one-sidedness and fanaticism, that little of solid result can be 
anticipated from his burning zeal. 

The book before us is full of interest with its forcible 
presentations of Chicago life, of the terrible moral evils which 
form the seamy side to its wonderful commercial prosperity, 
and of the inadequate degree in which as yet they have been 
overcome. The idea, too, of the book, though expressed with 
Mr. Stead’s usual want of taste in a somewhat irreverent title, 
is an idea most becoming in itself and full of serious suggestive- 
ness. To try and picture to ourselves the way in which our 
Lord would deal with the conditions in which we are placed 
is the very best way of determining how we ourselves should 
deal with them. But then it is most essential that we should 
set before our eyes our Lord Himself, and not, under the cover 
of His Sacred Name, some projection of our own fancies and 
our own individualities. Yet, although one hardly likes to put 
the thought into words, it is too painfully evident that the author 
we are considering has in view, not the Christ of the Gospels, 
but a sort of glorified edition of himself. In one point parti- 
cularly does he depart from the true image of our Lord. He 
forgets that “the Lord was not in the whirlwind.” Take such 
an illustration as the following. He is talking of Archbishop 
Feehan of Chicago, and he describes him as “a good and saintly 
man, ascetic in habits of life, devoted to his offices and the 
punctilious discharge of all the duties of his office ;” he tells 
us that under him there are “two hundred and fifty celibate 
priests, some of them zealously enthusiastic, humble and devoted 


saints of God, working with a zeal that never tires,” and by their 


untiring self-sacrifice gathering every Sunday morning in the 
one hundred Catholic churches of the city “from as early as 
1 Uf Christ came to Chicago. By William T. Stead. London, 1894. 
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four in the morning, twice as many citizens of Chicago as attend 
all the other churches of all the other denominations put 
together.” This would sound like praise, but he proceeds to 
style all this attendance at Holy Mass “the weekly manceuvres 
on the ecclesiastical parade ground,” and is bewildered to think 
that “the army, maintained at so great an expense, both of 
money and labour, should have no little influence on the civic 
life of Chicago.” 

Yet elsewhere he is fain to admit evidence that the 
works of Catholic benevolence are on a vast scale. The 
Catholic community at Chicago as elsewhere is relatively the 
poorest, but Mr. Stead’s witness testifies that, through the Con- 
ferences of St. Vincent de Paul established in each parish, they 
look completely after their own poor when out of work, and 
give much time, thought, and money to it: and this is but one 
of many departments of charity. The author is indignant, 
however, “ because they do not go out to battle against the 
powers of wickedness in high places, and against all the 
tyrannies which oppress the poor because—forsooth—it might 
endanger the Church and create difficulties even with some 
of its own members.” In other words, because its clergy do 
not transform themselves into a band of fiery agitators. 

We have no personal knowledge of Catholic life at Chicago, 
and cannot say if opportunities which do offer of remedying 
public evils by public action are sacrificed through any want 
of energy, but it is clear that, speaking broadly, what happens 
there is that the Church pursues. her usual course of working 
quietly. Fierce denunciations seldom do much good: quiet 
and persistent endeavours to sanctify individual lives and foster 
in them the growth of the Christian virtues, charity included, is 
a slower but much more satisfactory method of regenerating 
the world, and it is the mode by which chiefly Christendom 
was built up. 

Mr. Stead is sharp enough to perceive the principal source of 
the widespread evils, the want of unity among Christians. If there 
were not so many sects, and there could be thorough and syste- 
matic co-operation, how much more effective would be the great 
store of religious force which is in a vast city like Chicago! And 
so he foresees the visionary ideal of the Church of the future in 
which all will unite together, Catholics included, sacrificing their 
dogmatic attachments for the sake of the commonweal. If 
Mr. Stead wishes to be practical, he may convince himself that 
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such an ideal will never be realized, and that if it were, Catholics 
in ceasing to be Catholics would cease to be the great force 
for good in the world which at present he recognizes them 
to be. It would be better, though of course it is not to be 
expected of him, if he would trace this evil of religious division 
to its root. There never has been and never will be any 
principle of religious union save the principle of authority. 
Bring back all who confess the name of Christ to the fold of 
Catholic unity, and we shall have done much to remedy the 
evils which we at present deplore. Luther, and Calvin, and 
Henry VIII. are after all the persons mainly responsible for 
the ills of Chicago and similar cities, and in the next place 
those are responsible who persist in adhering to their false 
principles. 
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———— 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Just as the South Kensington authorities have brought out 
a series of excellent handybooks on subjects connected with 
art,’ so a somewhat similar series has appeared in France under 
the patronage of the Minister of Education, three numbers of 
which are before us, La Ceramique—Fabrication, Histoire, 
and La Verrerte. The volumes are of a portable form, and of 
about 200 pages each. They are copiously illustrated, and give 
an excellent abridgment of the interesting and valuable subjects 
on which they treat. 

In a work? on the Museum of Zurich, comprising a series of 
archeological and historical essays, the paper of the greatest 
interest to a Catholic is a careful account of the house of the 
Barefooted Franciscans of Basle, whose church is now occupied 
by the museum. Another paper deals with the medieval 
customs and ceremonies of Palm Sunday in medizval Switzer- 
land. A very curious figure of our Lord riding on an ass, and 
mounted on a platform with four large wheels, illustrates this 
paper. 

An elaborate memoir has appeared of the beautiful wife of 
Archduke Ferdinand II.3 of Tyrol, illustrated by a number of 
portraits of the fair lady and of her husband, a drawing of her 
lying in state, and another of her touching tomb in the Silver 
Chapel of the Palace Chapel, Innsbruck. 

A lively description by various hands of the great dependency 
of France in Africa,‘ is illustrated by a larger number of delicate 
reproductions of photographs, full of feeling and beauty. The 
whole of the work breathes the glory of the French arms. But 


1 Les Arts d’ Ameublement. Paris. 
2 Festbuch Zur Eriffnung des Historischen Museums. Basle, 1894. 
3 Philippine Welser. By Wendelin Boeheim. Innsbruck. 

4 Algérie de nos jours. Algiers, 1893. 
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there are evidences again and again how shallow is a civilization 
in which Christianity has no part. 

A sister book from Algiers is equally beautiful in its photo- 
graphic reproductions, and forms part of the same series.1 The 
subject lends itself to some interesting illustrations, and Cairo, 
old and new, and the eternal Pyramids, meet us from every 
point of view. One striking figure is perhaps naturally omitted, 
the British soldier or civilian. 

An elaborate and complete work on Modern Hospitals? by a 
French architect of a large practical experience, is surely of 
great value, and in his quarto of 300 pages M. Tollet gives us 
the fullest details on this interesting subject. He does not, 
however, discuss the value of Sisters who give their services 
for love, and who see Jesus Christ in the poor, as compared 
with hired nurses. 

Mr. Clark publishes his lecture, a painstaking description of 
the monastic, Cathedral, and College libraries of the Medizval 
and Renaissance time.* Having but comparatively few data to 
go by, he has to be guided by inference. The lecture was 
copiously illustrated by magic-lantern slides and the non-repro- 
duction of most of these deprives it in its printed form of a 
great deal of interest. The author assures us that in the early 
Cistercian Abbeys the library was the small dark room between 
the southern transept and the chapter-house, though later on, as 
at Citeaux itself in 1480, when the number of volumes had 
increased, it was placed over the scrzptorium. The first library 
built in modern fashion with the book-cases set against the 
walls instead of at right angles to them, was at the Escurial 
in 1589. Cardinal Mazarin seems to have borrowed thence the 
idea for his great library, and Sir Christopher Wren combined 
the new plan with the old in his Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

The Church of Our Lady at Deinz‘ in Flanders is severely 
simple in plan and elevation. Burnt, ravaged by the Gueux, 
and restored from a state of ruin during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, it would look as if the architect who has 
wrought the modern restoration has ruthlessly swept away all 
1 Ze Caire. By Charles Lallemand. Algiers. 

2 Les Hospitaux modernes au XIX. siecle. By C. Tollet. Paris, 1894. 


3 Libraries in the Medieval and Renaissance Periods. The Rede Lecture delivered 


June 13, 1894, by J. W. Clark, M.A., F.S.A. 
* Recueil d’Eglises du Moyen Age en Belgique. Par Aug. Van Assche. Mono- 
graphe de l’Eglise de Notre Dame a Deinz. 
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that was not medieval. It may seem invidious to say so, but 
French and English architectural works of our times leave 
M. Assche’s drawings very much in the rear. 

The poverty of the doorways of our London public buildings 
and private houses makes a fine collection of photographic 
reproductions of the Vienna portals! a refreshing and instructive 
contrast. There is a certain sameness in their design. Very 
restless Caryatides which lose none of the sense of the repose 
we find in classical models, but which are by no means without 
picturesque effect, figure in most of these constructions. Above 
in the pediment, or crowning the columns, are statues or groups 
of statues, sometimes classical in subject, sometimes religious, 
with a fine escutcheon in the centre. The hand of the reforming 
Joseph II. is, we suspect, to be seen in more than one secularized 
religious house. 

In the admirable catalogue of the bindings and rubbings of 
bindings being exhibited at South Kensington,? is shown such 
thorough and far-reaching knowledge of the subject, that we 
fancy we trace the hand of the present librarian of the Art 
Library. The actual collection of bindings in the Museum are 
comparatively few and of late date, but the rubbings cover 
nearly the whole history of the art and make it a necessary 
handbook on the subject. The description of the binding of 
a Ceremoniale Episcoporum in the British Museum of the date 
of 1600, bearing an escutcheon with the royal arms of France, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, is curious. Possibly the binding 
was executed for James II., or for Henrietta Maria, or Catherine 
of Braganza, for the use of their private chapels. 

Tracts on Points of Anglican Controversy® is a tract dealing 
with four matters in which Anglicans are much interested, the 
maxim of St. Augustine, “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum,’ the 
Reunion of Christendom, St. Cyprian’s principle of the Bishop 
in the Church and the Church in the Bishop, and the Unity of 
the Church. Each point is expounded clearly and effectively, 
and there will be many cases in which the Zvacts can be usefully 
lent to an Anglican friend. 


1 Portale von Wiener profanbanten des XVII, and XVIII, Jahrhunderts. By 


Dr. Albert Ilg. Vienna, 1894. 

9 Bookbindings and Rubbings of Bindings in the National Art Library, South 
Kensington. II, Catalogue. London, 1894. 

3 Tracts on Points of Anglican Controversy. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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England’s Title: Our Ladys Dowry,} is a new number of 
the Historical Series, and has Father Bridgett for its author. 
Now that we have re-consecrated England to our Blessed Lady, 
and are to renew the consecration each year, it is most desirable 
we should know why the country was called her Dowry, and 
what. evidence we have of the facts. All, therefore, should 
provide themselves with this little tract, the authorship of which 
is a guarantee for its accuracy and its interest. 

A Siberian Priest® is a really delightful biographical tract 
by Lady Herbert. Scattered among the vast provinces of 
Siberia are between thirty and forty thousand Catholics, mostly 
Poles. There are only eleven priests to see to their spiritual 
wants, and Father Gromadski has charge of the Province of 
Tomsk, a province about twice as large as the whole of Germany, 
This little tract gives an insight into a priest’s life under such 
untoward circumstances, and it does one good to read of the 
heroism of the priest and the simple faith of the exiled people. 

Does the End justify the Means* is a four page leaflet 
explaining very simply the sense in which this famous principle 
is true and accepted by Catholics, and the misinterpretation 
of its sense which Protestant controversialists have charged us 
with. It may be found useful for distribution. 


1 Historical Papers. No. 17. England’s Title: Our Ladys Dowry. By the 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2 4 Siberian Priest. Biographical Series. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

3 Does the End justify the Means 2 London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The Etudes (of which we have three numbers before us) 
contain an article on the Sacred Scriptures, wherein the 
principal scientific objections brought against the Bible are 
examined and refuted in accordance with the principles laid 
down in the recent Encyclical of the Holy Father on the subject. 
Father Chérot continues his account of the strict and careful 
training the Duc d’Enghien (le grand Condé) received, to fit him 
for his future career. The interest of this history is much 
enhanced by minute details and by picturesque glimpses of the 
manners and customs of French society during the first half of 
the seventeenth century. In a second and third article on the 
recent legislation in France concerning the death duties payable 
by religious communities, Father Prélot gives statistics and 
calculations to show that these taxes, added to other charges 
already pressing heavily upon them, would in course of time 
prove ruinous to the congregations, and lead to the confiscation 
of Church property generally in that country. Much has been 
written lately, especially in Germany, on the hymnology of the 
Latin Church, of which St. Ambrose may be termed the Father. 
A work lately published by Father Dreves, S.J., suggests an 
essay full of interest and instruction to the reader on the hymns 
of the Saint. Those which can be attributed to him with 
certainty are enumerated, and the text of many is given, with 
comments on the poetic beauty of these hymns, the grandeur 
of thought, the conciseness and energy of expression that 
characterize them. Two articles are devoted (in the May and 
June issues) to a study of the character and work of William 
George Ward, whose peculiar position as a lay professor of 
theology, and wonderful powers as a disputant, render him a 
noteworthy figure to those who watch from afar the progress of 
Catholicism within our shores. Another subject which a short 
time ago awoke considerable interest amongst us is now dis- 
cussed in the pages of the Etudes: the nature and duration of 
future punishment. The erroneous opinions put forward princi- 
pally by English and American writers, with which we are only 
too familiar, are briefly stated and ably answered by arguments 
drawn from traditional beliefs and the dogmatic teaching of 
revealed religion. In a paper entitled: “State Theology in the 
Chamber of Deputies,” Father de Scorraille descants on the 
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evils accruing to France from the rule of an atheistic Govern- 
ment, which regards the ministers of religion in the light of 
civil functionaries ; another article dwells on the unsatisfactory 
nature of the modern theories of moral philosophy, which are 
powerless to influence the reason or elevate the soul. We must 
also. mention a sketch contributed by Father Soullier on the 
occasion of the third centenary of Palestrina’s death, which 
gives within a short compass an exccllent idea of the peculiar 
characteristics of the works of that illustrious composer, and the 
incalculable services he rendered to ecclesiastical music. The 
present day witnesses, at any rate in Germany and France, a 
revival of some of his beautiful compositions, which are unlike 
our modern sacred music, and demand a special method of 
execution in order to obtain the desired effect. 

L’ Université Catholique for May and June has interesting 
articles on the new Dominican foundation at Jerusalem, on the 
Catholic Revival in England, and on Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments. The last-mentioned article is based 
on Mr. Sayce’s recent work. 

In spite of the exposure from time to time in the pages of 
the Crvzlta Cattolica of the baneful influence of secret societies, 
there are yet individuals who imagine Freemasonry to be a 
philanthropic association, whose designs are benevolent, and 
whose action is beneficent. Once again (1056) the Czv7/¢a raises 
its voice to assert that the moral, political, and religious degene- 
racy of Italy is due to the fatal work of Freemasons. Liberalism 
under the name of the modern State, is said to be standing 
between two extreme parties, the power of which it dreads: the 
clericals or Catholics on the one hand, the Socialists on the 
other. The former denounce its principles; the latter revolt 
against its tyranny, a tyranny falsely called liberty, because it 
has emancipated itself from the Divine law. Thus the modern 
State endeavours to form a vza media between God and the 
devil. What, it is asked, are the designs of Providence with 
regard to Italy? Is society, daily separating itself more from 
the Church, to fall a prey to socialism? The Czve/¢a calls upon 
Catholics to unite for combined action in defence of the faith, 
the maintenance of the Church’s liberties, the independence 
of the Supreme Pontiff, and with this end to promote the work 
of Congresses. Amongst other articles may be mentioned one 
on the condition, religious and civil, of the Poles under Prussian 
and Russian rule respectively. The condition of the people 
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under the government of the latter Power is worse in regard to 
education and material well-being; but the attempt made by 
the former to compel the adoption of the German language in 
imparting religious. instruction, aims at the Protestantizing of 
the inhabitants. It is strenuously resisted by the clergy of 
Poland. The continuation of the treatise on the migration 
of the Hittite tribes has for its subject the origin of the 
Phrygian and other nations of Asia Minor. The Natural 
Science Notes speak of the discovery of an _ efficacious 
remedy for a disease amongst cattle of the nature of 
anthrax. It is none other than the herb thyme, which is said 
to effect a cure unequalled for rapidity and certainty in the 
annals of therapeutics. The immense assistance which astro- 
nomical science derives from the photographer’s art, not merely 
by augmenting its powers of observation, but by opening a 
new field for their exercise, and the preparation of a new chart 
of the heavens at the Vatican Observatory, are also matter of 
comment. Attention is called to the wide extent to which the 
coverings of animals are utilized in the manufacture of leather. 
The class of mammals naturally furnish the main part, but the 
skins of fishes, reptiles, and birds, are also employed for various 
purposes. The eel, the boa-constrictor, and the ostrich supply 
their quota in the service of mankind ; the skin of the latter for 
example is converted into fans. Some very interesting informa- 
tion is given respecting the process by means of which the fruit 
of the fig-tree is fertilized, the factor being a species of fly, bred 
within the interior of the sterile fig. At the time of blossom 
it creeps out, laden with pollen, and makes its way, guided by 
instinct, to the edible fig-tree, into the fruit of which it penetrates, 
carrying with it the means of fructification. The manner whereby 
this singular insect is generated is still matter of conjecture to 
the naturalist. 

In its two following numbers (1057, 1058) the C7vz/td has 
two excellent articles on “The Miracles of Lourdes and the 
Criticism of Emil Zola.” M. Zola, as we all know, spent some 
time at Lourdes during the summer of 1892. Every person of 
judgment foresaw that whenever the fruits of his visit should be 
given to the world they would be sure to take the form of an 
attack on the miracles, and so the event has proved. But the 
Czvilta shows to what an extent this enemy of truth has been 
guilty of bad faith in his account of what he had witnessed, of 
folly in the impossible explanations he has hazarded, and of 
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placing himself in contradiction with the judgment of even 
atheistic science. M. Zola finds all easily explained on the suppo- 
sition of mingled fraud, excitement, good climate, and pure water. 
That fraud has no place in the marvels is readily allowed by the 
many competent medical authorities who have witnessed them. 
If thé climate and water were so efficacious, these were agents 
at work long before 1859, whilst M. Charcot has acknowledged 
that the suggestion cannot explain it all, and that in fact science 
in its present stage cannot satisfactorily account for the pheno- 
mena. In the same two numbers of the Czvi/té there are 
articles on the Hungarian Marriage question, in regard to which 
the Zzmes correspondent has been so outrageously misleading 
the British public. In another the Encyclical about Biblical 
Studies is defended against the writer in the Contemporary 
Review, and another in La Rassegna Nazionale. 

The new number of the Bzblographica’ deserves far more 
than the following notice. The head Librarian of the British 
Museum, Mr. Maunde Thompson, writes a most valuable and 
interesting paper on English Illuminated MSS. His description 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels and of the Utrecht Psalter alone 
would repay the perusal of any one interested in Early English 
Christian art. Next to seeing these precious MSS., the perfect 
reproductions which illustrate the paper are a delight to behold. 
Another article, among many of excellent workmanship, is a 
continuation of that on the Booksellers under the Sign of the 
Holy Trinity. The period carries us over the critical times 
of the Reform. 


1 Bibliographica, Part II. London, 1894. 
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